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ENGLISH 


TWO BOOKS IN THREE EDITIONS 


One of the striking aspects of these books is their freedom from 


weaknesses. 
be hypercritical indeed 
Satisfying in daily classroom use. 


They are strong at all points, and a teacher would 


tinue to make greater and greater appeal the longer they are used. 


im the First Book oral work receives | 
prominence, yet written work is not 
megiected. Throughout there is an attempt to | 
provide a motive for the work, because pupils | 


l6arm Most easily to write and speak when they | 


aré put in a natural situation which calls for 
the use of language. The exercises increase 
in length and variety as they progress, and in- 
clude letters, dramatization, and compositions 
On live topics. 


Extensive use is made of ‘dddinle which 


tthe child, and for their intrinsic value, no 
less than for their illustrative fitness. There 
are also picture studies, exercises for the cor- 
fection of common errors, and suggestions for | 
the use of the dictionary, dictation exercises, 
Selections for study and memorizing, letter 


Writing, etc. 


First Book . 40 cents 

The Same. New Terminology Edition . 40 cents 

- The Same. New York State Edition . 48 cents 

Second Book . . 64 cents 

The Same. New Terminology Edition . 64 cents 

The Same. New York State Edition - 68 cents 
if she did not find these books very 
They are the kind that will con- 

The Second Book is divided into two 


parts, treating grammar and composition 
respectively, which are, however, intended to 
be studied together. The principles and defini- 
tions are developed inductively from carefully 
selected examples. The subjects are arranged 
in practical sequence, each being treated where 
it has a definite usefulness. 


The exercises are abundant, and of great 
variety, Frequent practice in the use of cor- 
rect forms that are often misused takes the 
place of exercises in false syntax. 


The subject of. composition is considered 
in large units, such as the paragraph,'and the 
short story, and illustrated by fresh and in- 
teresting models. Letter writing and exercises 
in word study with a view to securing force, 
coherence, and variety are provided. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
A WELL-KEPT SECRET. 
It has rarely .hap that a mat- 


ter of so grave national and interna- 
‘tional importance as the exact tenor 
of the German reply to the United 
States on the Lusitania case has been 
kept so secret. There has been a 
good deal more publicity in Berlin 
than in Washington. While reports 
from our own capital have varied 
day by day, being now alarmist and 
now reassuring, the Berlin news- 
papers, which are under the strictest 
governmental control, have com- 
mented freely and. firmly. upor the 
situation, affirming that Germany had 
not yielded and would not ae what 
the United States demanded. The 
impression has strengthened, as the 
days have passed without any dis- 
closure from Washington of the text 
of the German note, . that the ad- 
ministration was trying to secure 
some verbal concession which would 
make it possible to accept the Ger- 
man note without too seriously af- 
fronting American public opinion. 


THE QUESTION OF REPRISALS. 


The German justification for the 
sinking of the Lusitania has been, 
from the first, that it was a proper 
reprisal for the British attempt to 
“starve”? Germany by a_ blockade. 
There is nothing unusual or inhuman 
in the attempt of one belligerent to 
blockade its enemy; we did it our- 
selves during the Civil war. To 
make this an excuse for sinking an 
unarmed passenger steamer without 
warning, and killing more than a 
thousand non-combatants, men, 
women and children, is an extra- 
ordinary proceeding. But the fact 
is that the Germans are without even 
this excuse. The note announcing 
Germany’s intention to tornedo mer- 
chant vessels was published February 
5, 1915. But the British Orders in 
Council, providing for the stoppage 
of foodstuffs for Germany, were not 
issued until March 1, and did not take 
effect until March 15. Germany's 
policy of torpedoing merchant ves- 
sels can hardly have‘ been a reprisal 
for something that did not occur un- 
til a month later. 


_\THE STATUS OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


The bill which proposes to grant 
complete independence to the Philip- 
pine Islands within four years, and 
in the meantime to allow them a lar- 
ser measure of self-government, has 
passed the Senate by a strictly party 
vote, except that six Republican 
Progressives voted with the Demo- 
crats in favor of it. It will scarcely 
pass the House except after a pro- 
tracted debate, and probably not 
without some modification. The 
United States did not go into the 
war “with Spain for purposes of ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement, and its re- 
tention of the Philippine Islands has 
been a matter of necessity rather 
than of choice. It could not well 
fling them back into chaos, or look on 
calmly while they were appropriated 
by Japan or some r aggressive 
power. Enlightened and disinterested 
American sentiment may well demand 
be kept tutelage until 

ev are strong enough to stand alone 
and defend themselves. 


A SPLIT IN THE CABINET. 
~ The resignation of Secretary of 
War Garrison, followed by that of 
Assistant Secretary Breckinridge, 
marks a much more serious split in 
the Cabinet than the retirement of 
Secretary Bryan. Secretary Gar- 
rison has commanded the public con- 
fidence more than .‘most of the 
President's advisers; and he is a 
forceful and capable man, whose 
place it will not be easy to fill. He 
based his retirement frankly upon 
two grounds, — his dissatisfaction 
with the bill providing for Philippine 
independence, and his conviction that 
the proposed substitution of an ex- 
panded state militia for a continental 
army under federal control—toward 
which the President seemed to be 
leaning—would be a fatal mistake. 
The “little-army” men look exultantly 
upon Secretary Garrison’s retirement. 


INDICTMENTS FOR WAR 
CONSPIRACIES. 

The indictments which have been 
found by a Federal Grand J pd at 
San Francisco against Franz Bopp, 
German consul-general, Baron E. H. 
von Schack, vice-consul of Germany, 
and Maurice Hall, the Turkish consul- 
general, mark the first attempt to 
bring pro-German war conspirators 
within the jurisdiction of American 
criminal law. Consular officers do 
not enjoy immunity from law but 
may be treated like any other of- 
fenders. The first two named are 
charged with complicity in the re- 
cently discovered plots for crippling 
the American manufacture of muni- 
tions, and for blowing up tunnels on 
Canadian railways. The third is al- 
leged to have been connected with the 
use of the steamer Sacramento to 
supply German ships of war in the 
South Pacific, a transaction whieh 
involved false clearance papers and 
a deliberate violation of the laws of 
neutrality. 


THE FIRST BRUSH ON 
“PREPAREDNESS.” 


That Congress is inclined to vote 
for necessary measures of “prepared- 
ness” is indicated by the action taken 
by the House upon the first two bills 
in which the issue is_ involved. 
Neither of the bills is of large im- 
portance. One of them provides for 
adding 300 midshipmen to the enter- 
ing class at Annapolis next July; and 
the other for the equipment of navy 
yards for the construction of battle- 
ships Nos. 43 and 44. The first went 
through by a vote of 173 to none, and 
the other passed without a roll call. 
But the debate went beyond the bills 
immediately under consideration to 
the general subject of military and 
naval preparedness, and it was signifi- 
cant that, while Representative Kit- 
chin, the House Democratic leader, 
remained quiet in the rear of the 
House, the Speaker took the floor to 
advocate_the bills, and Representative 
Mann, the Republican leader, spoke 
vigorously for the bills and for 
national defence. The ~ Senate 
promptly followed the example of 
the House. 

TAXING THE BELGIAN PEOPLE 
OUT OF EXISTENCE. 

While the sufferings of the Belgians 
have deeply moved the sympathies of 
the. United States and other neutral 
nations. the German authorities zo 
on adding one cruel exaction after 
another. They have just imposed a 
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new tax upon the nine Belgian prove 
inces, amounting to $8,000,000 -— 
month or $96,000,000 a year. Thiggs 
in addition to a tax of equal amount, 
previously imposed, so that the Bel- 
gian civ population will be required 
to pay this year $192,000,000 in add 
tion to the regular taxes. Altogether, 
the stricken and impoverished Belgian 
people are now forced by Germany fo 
pay twenty times the amount of the 


tax paid in time of peace—and this” 


wher all industries are paralyzed, and 
the laboring population is kept from 
starvation only by the charity of 
foreign agencies. Such extortionate 
levies are contrary to the Hague con- 
vention and to the recognized rules 


of war. 
A PROSPECTIVE JUSTICE ON 
TRIAL. 


The decision of the Judiciary Sub- 
Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate to consider the nomination of 
Louis D. Brandeis in open session, 
and to give public hearing to all who 
choose to protest against confirmation 
is a proceeding without precedent. 
It is almost equivalent to putting @ 
prospective Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court on trial. If 
will give nation-wide publicity to 
whatever there is in Mr. Brandeis’s 
personal or professional career which 
might militate against his usefulness 
in the high office for which he has 
been named, and he will be a for- 
tunate man if there is nothing in the 
charges or disclosures which may he 
made which may cling to him in his 
judicial service, if his nomination is 
confirmed. 

TROUBLE AHEAD FOR COAL 

CONSUMERS. 

The series of elaborate statements 
put forth by the anthracite coal com- 
panies relating to demands madé by 
miners point to a strenuous strug- 
gle between the conflicting interests, 
with a probability that it will be 
the coal-consuming public which will 
bear the ultimate burden. The: present 
agreement in the anthracite coal fields 
will expire on March 31. The 
miners demand a twenty per cent. if- 
crease in wages and a reduction of 
working hours from nine to eight per 
day,—in other words, twenty per cent 
more pay for eleven per cent. less 
work. There is a wide divergence 
between the estimates made by either 
side of the added cost to the con 
sumer of the concession of these de 
mands; but it is to be hoped that am 
adjustment may be reached by ar- 
bitration rather than by open 
costly strife. 


Football vs. Life 

Football and life are a good bit 

alike. The main requisite in both 
games is to rise again after you've 
been thrown and keep on bucking 
the line. 
__ And in both the wise bloke takes 
the opening, rather than waste his 
energy hammering away at a solid 
wall of trouble. 

Still further, in both games 
many a cove dashes through air to 
Fame while the one who made 
the opening is hidden under the 
mass with his face in the mire. 

In addition to which, too often 
in both pastimes a _ contender 
fights his way doggedly across the 
field to the goal’s shadow, only 
to have one lone fumble wipe out 
every inch that courage and . 
had put-away—Grantland Rice. 
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SUPERVISION FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE TEACHER 


BY MYRA I, BILLINGS 


Montclair, N. J., State Normal School 


Two days of a week I am a teacher, super- 
vised by a supervisor; three days I am a super- 
visor, supervising teachers. 

This double role may be something like a 
fruit man from whom my mother bought 
oranges on his assurance that they were as 
sweet as oranges could be. They proved to 
be as sour as oranges could be, and yet be 
oranges. When mother told him his granges were 
sour and strongly questioned his veracity he 
replied: “Well, madam, sometimes qT am 
George Washington and sometimes I ain't. 

That I might stand on unbiased ground for 
what I am to say from the standpoint of a 
teacher, I sent out a short questionnaire to a 
large number of representative teachers, both 
men and women. 

First—In what ways do you find your su- 
pervisors most helpful? 

Second—In what ways do you find your su- 
pervisors not helpful? 

Third—In what ways would you like a su- 
pervisor to help you? 

Here are some of the replies that the 
teachers sent in response to my questions. 

These teachers are supervised by county 
school superintendents, city school  superin- 
tendents, supervising principals, primary super- 
visors, supervisors of such subjects as physical 
training, music, drawing, writing, manual train- 
ing and domestic science. 

In what wavs would you like a supervisor to 


-help you? 


“By giving model lessons without assistance 
from me (meaning class teacher.) In drawing 
it would be a help to see the supervisor give 
out and collect materials and accomplish in 
twenty-five or thirty minutes just the work that 
is laid out to show how it can be done.” “By 
her criticisms and suggestions in regard to the 
lessons given and the work of the class.” “By 
a word of praise now and then if it is deserved.” 
“By frequently teaching the class for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (a) To give the children the 
Opportunity of responding to any one who ap- 
proaches them intelligently. (b) To give  in- 
spiration to the teacher. (c) To allow the 
teacher to see the work of the class from a 
different viewpoint.” 

As to ways in which a supervisor is not helpful :— 

“Lack of preparation and of definite aim in 
“Tesson to be given.” “No variety of outline 
from year to year.” “Giving subject matter 
which is unadapted to the grade.” “Lack of 
Punctuality, and regularity of program.” “A 


supervisor is not helpful who comes once a 
week; hears the lesson that the teacher has 
taught; just assigns a new lesson and departs 
without comments approving the high lights or 
suggestions for strengthening weak points.” 
“By not criticising enough and specifically.” 
“The supervisors do not criticise personally, 
but give criticisms in a general way at class 
meetings.” - “Making criticisms of teachers be- 
fore the class.” “By interrupting the recita- 
tion as if oblivious of the teacher’s existence.” 
“When the visits of the supervisor are looked 
forward to with fear and trepidation.” “When 
the supervisor observes work and leaves with- 
out commenting on same, either favorable or 
otherwise.” “When the supervisor forgets the 
ethics of the profession, and takes matters into 
his own hands without so much as, ‘With your 
permission.’ ” 

The following is a copy of one of the papers 
in its entirety :-— 

Supervisors who have helped me:— 

“The supervisor who gives clear, unmistak- 
able instructions in regard to requirements, aim 
and scope of work. The supervisor who has 
worked out a problem personally and gives me 
the result of such experience and investigations, 
anticipating difficulties and pointing out the 
way to avoid them. The supervisor who enters 
my room showing by his or her manner that 
good work is expected, who puts himself or 
herself in harmony with pupils and teacher and 
inspires the children to do their best, because 
of the supervisor’s appreciation and interest. 
The supervisor who does not make compari- 
sons between classes or schools, who is not 
anxious concerning per cents., who makes it pos- 
sible for the teacher to teach children, not sub- 
jects, and to measure her success by her pu- 
pils’ growth in power.” 

Supervisors who have not helped me :— 

“The supervisor who gives vague, uncertain 
directions. The supervisor whose outline is not 
sufficiently flexible. The supervisor who esti- 
mates the time required to prepare a lesson 
by the time which he or she needs, forgetting 
that the grade teacher is less well equipped.” 

Ways in which I would like a supervisor to 
help me:— 

“I would like to have a supervisor teach my 
class not occasionally, but frequently. I have 
learned more about teaching such subjects as 
music, drawing etc., from lessons given by su- 
pervisors than in any other way. I would like 
to have a supervisor who would give directions 
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which could not be misinterpreted, who would 
show how to work out a problem and tell the 
purpose of the work. I would like a supervisor 
tc tell me where to find material for my work, 
and how to make the models required. I would 
like constructive criticisms. I wish the super- 
visor would tell me how to correct an error, 
how to make good results better. The criti- 
cisms of a live supervisor should make me a 
better teacher, more of an artist.” 

It is obvious from these answers that the 
science or theories of education are far in ad- 
vance of educational practice. 

To make educational practice square with 
educational theory is my conception (as a 
teacher) of the function of supervision. 

How does the teacher see the supervisor? 

The supervisor is supposedly an expert, one 
skilled in judging the merits of school activities 
with respect to their values. The supervisor 
is supposedly familiar with the principles under- 
lying and regulating educational practice. The 
supervisor is a leader because he is an ex- 
ponent of educational science, of educational 
practice. He appreciates the difficulties of edu- 
cational practice. Step by step, he walks be- 
fore the teachers; slow with their slowness; 
quickening his pace with theirs. Through his 
keen and sympathetic understanding; through 
his undaunted faith; through his moral insight 
he perceives the problems confronting the 
teacher and shares the responsibility. The re- 
lationship between the child and teacher, be- 
tween teacher and supervisor merely involves 
the great human problem in the business of 
living. Inasmuch as the community is made 
up of the individual, the only path to the 
betterment of the community is bringing out 
the best in the individual. 

This is the recognized fundamental principle 
underlying all great and successful business 
enterprises. More and more the _ business 
world is coming to recognize that its very ex- 
istence hinges upon co-operation. And in the 
business of school teaching, happy is the teacher 
who can turn with confidence to the supervisor 
for correction and protection. 

Does the reputable lawyer disclose the se- 
crets of his clients? Does the reputable doctor 
discuss the maladies of his patients? Does the 
supervisor violate the ethics of the profession 
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by discussing the idiosyncrasies of the teacher? 

A high and gentle courtesy, a kindly con- 
sideration inside and outside of the classroom, 
will surmount many an impregnable barrier of 
prejudice, preconceived notions of superiority, 
erroneous standards of self-importance, dispel 
fear and its devastating train, and thereby trans- 
form the greatest personal, as well as profes- 
sional, weakness into a great business asset of 
valuable citizenship. 

Has not the teacher the right to expect the 
supervisor to consider the teacher’s point of 
view though it be diametrically opposed to his 
own? Does not that same consideration de- 
mand that the supervisor point out to the 
teacher, by concrete example, the practicability 
of his theory regarding the point at issue? 

Weighing these facts by two conscientious 
people, whose common goal is the one and the 
same—the betterment of the child—will not the 
net result inevitably be the blending of the 
best from both viewpoints, which in itself is 
not only the solution of the problem but an in- 
centive? 

The teacher’s greatest need in the realiza- 
tion of educational ideals is example, wise zeal, 
constructive criticism to counteract the depres- 
sion which re-acts from adverse criticism, de- 
structive criticism, the gloom of no criticism at 
all. 

Because the indifferent teacher wraps more 
closely about her, her mantle of indifference, 
while the conscientious but timid teacher, who 
longed for encouragement, sinks more deeply 
into the slough of despond. 

As teachers, we need the supervisor’s en- 
couragement to arouse us to more vigorous 
effort, to arouse us to seek vital methods of 
teaching. As teachers, we are often wuncon- 
scious of the lethargy dominating us while teach- 
ing over and over the same subject-matter year 
in and year out. 

As teachers, we want the pulsating influence 
of earnest endeavor which gives us definite 
means by which to individualize the problems 
of the curriculum through freedom of action, 
and fosters in the pupil that spark of worth 
which ignites his inherent faculties and, in turn, 
guides and prepares him for the self-mastery, 
the self-direction of his own God given powers, 
—for the angle of incidence equals the angle 
of reflection—supervisor, teacher, child. 


The business of schools is to shape themselves to the pupils. Each child is a special crea- 


tion, and, strictly speaking, education cannot be the same for any two pupils. That it is the 


business of schools to saw, to plane and to compress pupils into fixed school molds, is the smug 


impertinence of an ancient, persistent, and preposterous pedantry. Until this pedantry is up- 


rooted, trunk and branch, schools must fail to fulfill their purpose. 


San Francisco State Normal. 


Frederic Burk, President 
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CHANGE AND PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 


BY ALBERT WINSHIP, LL. D. 


Not all change is progress any more than 
all dreams and nightmares are visions. 

The public schools are the puwhblic’s schools 
for the public good. One great sign of prog- 
ress is the appreciation of the fact that public 
schools are not merely for children, that their 
work cannot be done exclusively in school 
‘buildings or on school grounds, that their mis- 
sion is not confined to five hours a day, to five 
days in a week, or to forty weeks in a year. 

As a comparison to this extension of the pub- 
lic school idea is the intensifying of the inter- 
pretation of intelligence as distinct from knowl- 
edge, of education as distinct from scholarship. 

Intelligence is power to grapple with a new 
problem, knowledge is acquaintance with the 
way other men have grappled with old prob- 
lems. 

Education is the development of intelligence, 
scholarship is stowing wp knowledge; educa- 
tion trains in the use of knowledge, scholarship 
is appreciation of knowledge for its own sake. 
‘Education boasts knowledge into action, schol- 
arship boasts of the inaction of knowledge. 

The public school through tradition had come 
to magnify knowledge, rejoicing in meagre 
‘scholarship provided it was standardized 
‘scholarship. Absurdly there had come to be 
courses of study reduced to such a minimum 
that the average child could know for a year 
all that it was intended for him to know and do 
in a year, all that he was expected to do, and 
if by any chance he learned anything else, any- 
thing more and could do anything else or any- 
thing more it was a waste of time. 

To face a new situation, to grapple with a 
new problem was a crime. For example: A new 
man was employed in a city—not in the East— 
to supervise nature study. He told the boys 
‘of the fifth grade in October to make boxes for 
window plants. The supervisor of manual train- 
ing learned of this and positively forbade the 
‘boys to make the boxes because they had not 
reached the place in their manual training where 
they were expected to make bores. He was 
the supervisor of manual work and making 
boxes was manual work and didn’t he know the 
course of study in manual work? To do any- 
thing manual for use in nature study was a 
high crime as well as a misdemeanor. It re- 
quired a threat to resign on the part of the su- 
pervisor of nature study to inject common sense 
into the course of study. Could not that be 
duplicated in spirit in a thousand cities and 
‘towns? i 

Where is there change that is progress? 
Where are there visions in place of dreams and 
nightmares? Where is there virility in place of 
Sterility? 

Fortunately, at last, educational illumination 


* Text of 2. lecture delivered by Dr. Winshir in the course of 
‘Tree public I-ctures under the auspices of the School of Education 


comes from within the system and not from 
without. There has been a tradition that all 
educational progress had to be superimposed 
upon the schools and teachers, but today educa- 
tional progress is from within, is a spontaneous 
creation as it were and not an injected germ. 

The new creations are highly exemplified 
and demonstrated in rural schools as at the 
Porter School, Kirksville, Missouri; in county 
leadership as by Superintendent Edward J. Tobin, 
Cook County, Illinois; in the small cities as in 
Lexington, Kentucky, and in Boise, Idaho, and 
in large cities as in Los Angeles and Cincinnati. 
In each case it is merely a sample of many. 

In the Porter rural district, three miles from 
the city of Kirksville, Missouri, Mrs. Marie 
Turner Harvey has evolved a rural school 
whose influence over the children and the com- 
munity through the school is greater than was 
ever dreamed of by visionist or fictionist. 

In July, 1912, she was elected teacher of the 
school. The schoolhouse and grounds were 
neglected beyond the power of the imagination 
to conceive. Not a window was whole, shingles 
and clapboards were laose and many were off, 
the out-house was disgraceful, the door was 
never locked because tramps threatened to burn 
the building if it was locked, the walls and black- 
boards were covered with obscenity and vul- 
garity. The schoolhouse had no cellar. 

Mrs. Harvey made as one condition of ace 
ceptance that she should have a home by her- 
self. There was a vacant building, half a mile 
away, a deserted cottage that had gone to rack 
and ruin with a yard and garden, of a quarter 
of an acre, overgrown with weeds for several 
years. 

In late August the patrons of the schools 
came with fourteen work teams and hired men 
and raised the schoolhouse and put a deep 
cellar under it and cemented it on bottom and 
sides, put a furnace in the cellar, a water boiler 
and pump providing hot and cold water, and an 
adequate sink. There were tables to be swung 
from the ceiling when needed for study, for 
evening school, for sociables with  swpper. 
The building inside and out was _ put 
in first-class condition, as were the out- 
houses, shed for coal and shed for horses. 
The cottage was likewise put in first-class con- 
dition by these patrons. Not a dollar was ap- 
propriated from taxes. The patrons did it all 
cheerfully, while the women folk served dinners 
each day. I saw these houses and premises in 
July and again in September, and the trans- 
formation was as great as from midnight mid- 
winter darkness on a moonless night to midday 
midsummer glory. 

The next July I saw that weed-cursed garden 
with thirty of the best varieties of small fruits 
and vegetables and the hopeless yard with more 
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than thirty varieties of flowers, shrubs and 
vines. All the work of the boys and girls. 

Today the school is more than doubled in 
size. Boys and girls stay. in school two or 
three years longer than ever before. They are 
in school as regularly as in any city. They 
study as extensively and intensively as in any 
school I ever knew. 

There is now an agricultural plant with five 
acres adjoining the school leased for five years 
at one dollar a year. These boys and girls go 
out into statewide competition, always winning 
prizes. There has been an agricultural short 
course of three days conducted by the Agricul- 
tural Department of the State University at- 
tended by three hundred farmers and their wives. 
This is not half the story, but it is suggestive 
of a wonderful achievement. 

County superintendents all over the United 
States are demonstrating the possibility in rural 
school evolution. There is no State, North or 
South, East or West, that has not something 
remarkable by way of leadership of this kind. 

But in Cook County, IHinois, Edward J. 
Tobin has set a pace in rural leadership that 
is unbelievable unless one has followed it for 
the past three years as I have been privileged 
to do. Only the largest developments can be 
referred to. 

Last year for the first time in the country, 
so far as I know, a rural community, by pub- 
lic taxation employed the teacher of the rural 
school for the three months of vacation at $100 
a month, the same rate as for the nine months 
that he taught. He looked after the home gar- 
dening of all the pupils, as well as after their 
‘play and recreation. Every pupil had a garden 
of at least a tenth of an acre for which he paid 
his father rental at the prevailing rate of the 
district. He paid for fertilizer, seed and for 
all help needed for plowing and sold his crop, 
keeping scientific account of investment and in- 
come, and the net profits of the boys and girls 
was four times the $300 paid Mr. Seth Shepard 
as vacation guide. 

This year Mr. Shepard has become one of 
Mr. Tobin’s assistants at a salary of $2,000, and 
there are twenty teachers in the county, each 
to supervise five of the 105 rural schools at their 
regular teacher salary. The Tobin idea has 
spread until very many rural schools in the 
United States will this year have the teacher 
employed for the vacation months. This is but 
one of the many noble achievements under Mr. 
Tobin’s leadership. 

In cities of from 10,000 to 20,000 there are 
many wonderful educational developments. 
Among these, Lexington, Kentucky, and Boise, 
Idaho, have prominence. Superintendent M. A. 
Cassidy of Lexington has had many visions, 
most of which he has materialized. One sample 
must suffice. The Lincoln School in a hitherto 
neglected section of the city serves the entire 
community educationally, domestically, indus- 
trially and socially. 

While magnifying schoolroom efficiency there 
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is a scheme for personal and community cleanli- 
ness that defies adequate description. In a 
bathtubless district of the city there are shower 
baths, bathtubs, and swimming pools with free 
towels. The hours of the day are divided be- 
tween the boys and girls and the evenings be- 
tween the men and the women. 

There is a school-community laundry, with 
many set tubs, hot and cold water in abundance, 
a heated drier, electric irons, etc. The women 
of the district can come here without disturbing 
the school and do a family washing and ironing 
for ten cents, and if this is a hardship the pay- 
ment is not exacted. The well-equipped gym- 
nasium is fer the pupils by day, and the even- 
ings divided between the young men and young 
women who have left school. There are Boy 
Scouts and Girls’ Campfires. In these and in many 
other ways the school actually uplifts the com- 
munity, which is now as clean personally and 
collectively and as well-behaved as any neighbor- 
hood anywhere. 

Superintendent Charles S. Meek of Boise has 
won national fame by unusual accomplishments. 
His visions have been many, and he has materi- 
alized them all. Perhaps the most significant 
has been the way in which he has recognized 
the educational possibilities of out-of-school ae- 
tivities. He goes so far as to allow young 
people to earn high school credits to quite an 
extent in work in real life that is fitting them for 
real life. A student may even win honors in the 
high school when not more than half his work 
in the last two years has been done in the high 
school. He insists, however, that whatever is 
done to win credits out of school must have dis- 
tinct educational value. He has developed very 
fully the workableness of the distinction between 
education and scholarship. 

In Los Angeles, Superintendent J. H. Francis 
has most elaborately worked out a great variety 
of schemes whereby he keeps in the high 
schools practically all of the young people until 
beyond the compulsory school age. He has 
magnified the Junior high school idea until it 
is of marvelous service to the students, and he 
has several vital phases of the Junior College. 
He has combined vocations and culture most 
completely so that, in the Polytechnic 
High School, where the reigning thought is 
vocational, more than one-half of ali students— 
1,100 out of 2,000—take music as a fine art, 
while learning how best to earn a living. I 
have seen a young man learning to be a black- 
smith in the forenoon and composing music in 
the afternoon, and he was in love with one as 
much as with the other. 

There is nothing better in aim and in re- 
sults than in Cincinnati, where Superintendent 
Randall J. Condon is building gloriously upon 
the foundation laid by Superintendent Franklin 
B. Dyer. Nowhere have I found such com- 
plete accomplishment in adapting the schools 
to high-grade feeble-mindedness and to all rest- 
less children. The messenger boy service of the 
city has been put upon a very high plane of 
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efficiency, personally and commercially, through 
school co-operation. Every child who leaves 
school to go to work from fifteen to eighteen 
is subjected to annual tests for intelligence and 
character so that the school department knows 
their growth or retardation in each occupation, 
of each sex, of each school from which they 
go out, public or private. A corresponding record 
is kept of children of the same age and 
grade and residential condition to match each 
one who goes out to see how much a child actu- 
ally gains in intelligence and character by staying 
in school. 

This is an intensive study of the effect of the 
school life and out of school life upon children. 
A significant feature of the work is the study 
of restless children. In each elementary school 
there is a committee of three to whom every 
case of restlessness is referred. The first effort 


is to discover the cause of restlessness, then to re- 
move it. If this committee is not equal to 
either or both of these tasks the case is re- 
ferred to Mrs. Helen Thompson Wooley, who 
makes a complete diagnosis and is sure to dis- 
cover the cause, be it physical, mental, social, 
industrial or domestic, and has the remedy ap- 
plied. 

The entire school system is placed on a basis 
of efficiency for the children, the teachers, the 
principals and the supervisors. 

These few studies are suggestive of a multi- 
tude of schools in the United States and Canada 
which are worthy of inspirational study. It 
would help to make the good contagious. It 
is heaven-high above the too prevalent scheme 
of exploiting the faults in our schools.—Reprint 
from “Old Penn,” University of Pennsylvania. 


> > 


IDAHO EDUCATIONALLY 


[Extracts from Report of State Board of Education.] 


The record of the year 1915 shows gratify- 
ing progress in all phases of school work. 
Plans for the administration of the six state 
educational institutions under the direct con- 
trol of the Board are working more smoothly 
and efficiently. The dangers predicted for the 
joint administration have been avoided and 
many benefits have been reaped. Harmony and 
co-operation, not only in the state institutions, 
but in the entire educational system, point the 
way to still greater advancement for the im- 
mediaté future. 

The system of budgets and requisitions now 
firmly established makes it easy to determine 
at any time how much money the institution has 
expended, what obligations it has incurred and 
what its financial standing will be on any day in 
the biennium. For the first time in the his- 
tory of Idaho it is now possible to so regulate 
affairs as to escape deficits and keep the dis- 
bursements within proper bounds. Financial 
reports from the six state schools show that 
they are adhering to the budget system in ab- 
solute good faith. 

President Brannon in his annual report on 
the university strongly urges the training of 
Idaho teachers for Idaho schools. In this con- 
nection he commends as wise and timely the 
move by Commissioner Sisson in the direction 
of teaching Idaho history, Idaho civics and 
Idaho life. To the training of teachers for this 
Service, Doctor Brannon says, the new School 
of Education at the university is pledged. The 
enrollment for last year, including the 208 at 
the summer session, was 672, and this before 
the close of the current school year is expected 
to run beyond 800, a number far in excess of 
any previous record. The graduates last year 
numbered sixty, and the total alumni, 555. 

President Black of the Lewiston State Nor- 


mal School expresses himself as well pleased 
with the results secured by co-operation with 
the university in summer school work, with the 
school trustees, and with the State Board of 
Education. He is also well pleased with the 
improved methods and administration. The at- 
tendance at the regular sessions was 230 and 


214 at the training school. Last year 284 stu- 


dents were give teachers’ certificates, and sixty- 
seven, diplomas. Emphasis is laid on the need 
of training for social service and the organiza- 
tion of parent-teachers’ associations. Earl S. 
Wooster, dean of the rural department, is do- 
ing valuable work along these lines. 

This has been a good year at the Albion State 
Normal; the summer school was a marked suc- 
cess. The attendance December 1 was 156; 
the attendance at the summer school was 246, 
a total of 402 against a total of 357 last year. 
Greatly increased attention is paid this year to 
training teachers for rural schools. In line 
with this two new departments were established 
—Rural Education under Professor John C. 
Werner and Agriculture under Miss Caroline 
Ruth Jackson. Improvements include two 
30x40 foot additions to the training school; 
the planting of 500 trees and preparations 
for the installation of electric light from the 
United States plant at Minidoka. The Albion 
school district is to pay $6,000 to the normal 
school .iff two years to apply on the salaries 
of training school teachers on the understand- 
ing that all the children of the district are to 
have training in this department. 

Special interest is centred this year upon 
the Idaho Technical Institute at Pocatello, the 
re-organized successor to the Academy of Idaho. 
This institute now offers college work, especially 
in technical and vocational lines, thus for the 
first time presenting courses for high school 
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graduates in which they may continue their 
Studies beyond the stage covered by the stand- 
ard four-year high schools. President Reed 
reports the attendance to be 218, of which 109 
are of each sex. This attendance is regarded 
as remarkably good in view of the fact that 100 
students were lost to the school when the lower 
courses were eliminated. “Our motto,” says 
President Reed, “is co-operation and mutual 
effort in the direction of giving Idaho one of 
the best public educational systems of any state 
in the Union.” 

Attendance at this school on the date of the 
report, October 31, 1915, was 148 boys and 
sixty-five girls, while 335 were cared for during 
the year. Superintendent Humphries acknow- 
ledges valuable assistance from the State Board 
of Education and Commissioner Sisson. Special 
stress is laid on vocational training. 

Splendid work was done this year in bring- 
ing all the schools in the state into working 
harmony. This was in good measure due to the 
fine spirit shown by the county superintendents. 
‘Through them the state office has been able to 
keep in close touch with the conditions in the 
‘counties. Either the commissioner or the state 
‘superintendent has attended all institutes and 
conventions. Representatives of the state edu- 
cational institutions have done good work also 
in attending these gatherings, not as representa- 
tives of their own institutions, but as_ repre- 
sentatives of the State Board of Education. 


LITTLE LONDONERS DIDN’T FEAR RAIDS 


[Special Correspondence to The Sun.] 


What children of Loudon think. of the Zeppe- 
lin raids has just been ascertained by the school 
authorities. Essays written without preparation 
within fifteen minutes by boys and girls 
from eight to thirteen years of age were re- 
quested from the heads of five schools located 
in the Girect neighborhood of places in London 
where bombs were dropped by German. air- 
ships during the raids of September 8 and Oc- 
tober 13. The number of essays contributed 
was 945 and ninety-six per cent. of the children 
had actual experience of the raids. 

The essays were summarized by Dr. C. W. 
Kimmins, chief inspector of the schools for the 
London County Council. 

At eight years of age the noise of the firing 
bulked very largely in the essays. No personal 
feelings were expressed and there was no evi- 
dence of fear. Even at that age the girls looked 
after the younger children. At nine the boys 
thoroughly enjoyed the raid, spending as much 
time as possible in the streets; occasionally 
among the girls great fear was expressed. At 
ten the boys were very talkative and for the 
first time there was distinct evidence of fear, 
though not nearly so marked as in the case of 


the girls. At that age the boy took his part in 
looking after the younger children. One 
wrote :— 


“A picture over mother’s bed fell on her 
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head and on the baby. The baby went uncon- 
scious and my mother shook her, and then she 
was all right.” 

Girls of ten were much frightened and be- 
gan to be bellicose, making vigorous protests 
against German spies; they go to bed in their 
clothes lest the Zeppelins should return. One 
said :— 

“People were all running about like mad bulls 
and the windows were falling out like rain.” 

At eleven years of age the boys showed no 
sign at all of fear. The following was an ex- 
tract :— 

“My cousin pointed to a star and said she 


thought it was a Zeppelin. ‘Fat-head,’ said I 
politely. ‘It cannot be a Zeppelin. It does not 
move.’ ” 


The girls said much about the care of chil- 
dren, but no fear appeared now to be felt. One 
wrote :— 

“Mother said she did not want to see or hear 
the Zeppelins again. I do.” 

“Afterward,” said another, “I knew what our 
brave soldiers and sailors have had to go through 
day after day. This kind of thing makes one 
realize what war is; and yet dropping bombs on 
harmless people is not war. That night I felt 
bitter toward the Germans. I felt I could fly to 
Germany and do the same thing to them.” 

At twelve the boys still gave no sign of fear, 
but began to hunt for souvenirs. 

“The bomb did not go off,” wrote one boy, 
“so I went to get it, but burned my fingers. A 
copper came running around the corner and he 
took it.” 

The girls now became very critical and. argu- 
mentative, but there was no evidence of fear. 

At thirteen the Zeppelins were described as 
“midnight marauders.” The following were ex- 
tracts from the boys’ essays :— 

“T was cleaning the stove when the room was 
lighted wp by a lurid glow followed by a bang. 
‘Zeppelins!’ T exclaimed, and straightway rushed 
into the street.” 

“The air raid was a failure, the idea being to 
frighten the people of London. It did not 
succeed, the feeling being one of curiosity.” 

The girls of thirteen gave a general verdict 
that the raids would do good because they would 
show the people what war really was. There 
was again not the slightest evidence of fear. 

Throughout the essays there was evidence 
of the mothering attitude of young girls towards 
those more helpless. One girl of nine rushed 
home and went upstairs to take her Teddy bear 
to the cellar. There was evidence also of the 
philosophic attitude of children. One girl 
wrote :— 

“I was a bit frightened when the bomb burst, 
but we have only to die once.” 

“I could have seen the Zeppelins, but I 
thought: ‘If I do I shall always see them when 
I look up into the sky,’ so I would not look at 
them.” 

Particularly striking was the evidence of the 
small part played by the father in the family 
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In ninety-five per cent. of the essays no refer- 
ence was made to him and even in the other 
cases the references were not flattering. For 
example :-— 

“My father was frightened during the raid, 
and he ran into a beer shop and got under the 
counter and stayed there until it was all over.” 

Men generally, apart from policemen, sol- 
diers and firemen, were often the subject of 
vncomplimentary remarks. 

“A man came into the public house and said, 
‘Give me half a pint. If I am going to die I 
will die drunk!” 

The essays gave some interesting glimpses 
of social life in lodging houses and tenements 
and they also illustrated the danger of suppressed 
emotion. The children who suffered most were 
girls of about twelve, who were really frightened 
but would not show it. 


The most graphic descriptions were given by 


children of ten, eleven and twelve. The follow- 
ing were examples:— 

“My mother rushed up into my room and 
carried me bodily down into the kitchen, where 
I was among friends. I said: “Why all this ex- 
citement? They said: “The Zeppelins have 
come,’ and I said: ‘Good gracious! You don't 
say so!’” 

“Suddenly a piercing beam of white light shot 
across the sky. Guns spat viciously out of the 
darkness at a cigar-shaped body far up in the 
clouds.” 

“T was coming out of a cinema with my uncle 
and I noticed people were rushing to and fro 
in the streets. I went up to a policeman and 
said to him: ‘What does all this mean?’ He re- 
plied gravely: ‘The Zeppelins have come.’ 
‘What?’ I said. ‘Do you mean to tell me that 
those terrible monsters have come at last?” And 
he replied briefly: ‘They have.’” 


MUSKOGEE SCHOOLS—A SYSTEM OF IDEAS AND IDEALS 


[Harlow’s Weekly.] 


Many school officers and teachers visit the 
schools, and Superintendent Edwin S. Monroe 
is in almost daily receipt of requests for infor- 
mation concerning different phases of the work, 
showing that in an educational way Muskogee 
is attracting much attention within the State and 
beyond Oklahoma’s borders. A recent inquiry 
comes from the president of Clark University 
asking for information concerning the separation 
of the sexes in certain phases of the instruction 
and for a statement of the reasons why. this 
plan has been adopted to the extent to which it 
has been carried and the results obtained. 

In the first annual report of Superintendent 
Monroe for the school year 1910-1911 the policy 
of the Muskogee schools was summed up as 
follows :— 

(1) A complete, well-rounded education for 
every child in the city; (2) a system of education 
which leads boys and girls to become noble men 
and noble women and trains them for worthy 
and useful citizenship; (3) up-to-date methods 
of instruction and high standards of excellence, 
keeping abreast with the best things in cur- 
rent educational thought, but wasting no time 
in experimentation with fads; (4) the develop- 
ment of the true school spirit which leads to 
self-control and fosters the growth of the higher 
self; (5) a wholesome discipline which represses 
all tendencies toward disorder and indolence and 
breaks up habits which interfere with the best 
development of mind and body; (6) both play 
and work in proportion to the demands of the 
growing child, making the schoolroom a happy, 
yet busy place; (7) “Everything to Help, 
Nothing to Hinder” in dealings with pupils, col- 
leagues and school officers, and in the advance- 
ment of school interests generally. 

The policy here outlined has been lived up to 


and the one idea which the schools most con- 
spicuously express is that a city school system 
should be adapted to the needs of the particular 
community, and that it should strive to render 
the greatest possible service of a definite, practi- 
cal character in the way of training the youth 
for the duties, obligations and opportunities of 
life at home. 

A comparison of the time devoted to read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic in a large number 
of cities of Muskogee’s class shows more than 
the average time devoted to these subjects in 
the Muskogee schools. The use of the Courtis 
test to ascertain the standard of efficiency in 
arithmetic showed the schools to be weak at 
this point and steps were immediately taken to 
strengthen this phase of the instruction. Super- 
intendent Monroe considers good penmanship 
on the part of teachers as essential to effective 
results in teaching writing, and in each room 
there are constantly on the blackboards speci- 
mens of good writing by the teacher. 

In calisthentics the use of folk dances has 
proved an interesting and effective method of 
instruction. Each grade school is equipped 
with a grafanola which furnishes the music for 
a great variety of folk dances, which are a part 
of the daily work in the lower grades. On sev- 
eral occasions pageants on an extensive scale 
have been given by the children trained in these 
folk dances and there is an annual spring and 
fall demonstration in the open air at the play- 
grounds and parks. Manual training in the 
grades is made a part of the instruction in thrift. 
The children are taught to make as many things 
used in the school as possible and the making 
of four thousand spelling tablets and writing 
tablets this year has been a means of economy, 
giving a practical demonstration in thrift as well 
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as affording the educational work of manua 
training. 

Music also receives much attention. The 
grafanolas are used not only for the folk dances 
but for marching the pupils in and out of their 
rooms, and the music is selected with a view to 
familiarizing pupils with the work of the best 
composers. Chorus classes in the grade schools, 
and the orchestra and glee clubs in the high 
school are also important factors in the musical 
instruction and development. 

One afternoon in a week in many of the 
schools classes are taken to the parks or in 
some cases to near-by woods, where they study 
plants, trees and bird life. These are intensely 
interesting periods for teachers and pupils and 
they form a basis for several days’ work in the 
classroom. Specimens are gathered and taken 
hack to the schoolroom to be studied in the days 
following, and are also used to good advantage 
in the drawing classes. 

Supervised play is a feature of the grade 
schools. Some of the schools have playground 
equipment and at all of the schools the children 
during plav hours are under the supervision of 
teachers. The, whole school does not have re- 
cess at the same time. The small children, or 
lower grades, have a recess period to themselves 
and the larger children take a later recess. The 
school gardens in the grade schools are a means 
of instruction in agriculture, manual training 
and thrift. They also offer the opportunity for 
the practical application of the instruction in 
mathematics. The pupils lay out their gardens 
and calculate the amount of space to be de- 
voted to each product, the amount of material 
and the cost of fencing. The work of prepar- 
ing the soil, planting and cultivation as well as 
putting fences around the plats is done by the 
pupils. They are encouraged to have gardens at 
home and as a direct result of the stimulus of 
the school gardens several thousand dollars 
worth of garden products were grown at Musko- 
gee homes during the past summer. 

The Muskogee High School in the number 
of pupils and teachers ranks as one of the three 
largest educational institutions in Oklahoma. It 
occupies a structure in magnitude and extent of 
equipment second only to the Oklahoma City 
High School, and in these respects it is one of 
the big schools of the country. However, its 
great $350,000 building with its elaborate equip- 
ment in the way of recitation rooms, labora- 
tories, manual ‘training and domestic science 
equipment, gymnasium, auditorium and cafeteria, 
important as these things are, is not really 
the significant feature of this crowning  insti- 
tution of Muskogee’s educational system. It is 
in the high school especially that the practical 
phases of education are emphasized. Instruc- 
tion is provided to equip high school graduates 
for any of the ordinary occupations of life other 
than the professions. While manual training 
courses are based upon educational value, they 
are also given a practical turn in real training 
for different occupations. Muskogee is one of 
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the few high schools in the State with a full 
four years’ business course, and it is probably 
safe to say that it is easily first in the character 
of business instruction. The course includes 
bookkeeping, stenography, commercial law, 
banking and especial attention to Spanish. A 
unique phase of the business instruction is prac- 
tical office experience for twelve weeks during 
the last semester. Students in bookkeeping and 
stenography spend half a day for the last twelve 
weeks of their course in different business offices 
in Muskogee so that they get some practical 
knowledge of several lines of business by actual 
experience. This has proved exceptionally valu- 
able, and in this work Superintendent Monroe 
has had the cordial co-operation of many 
Muskogee business men. 

Another distinctive feature of the high school 
is the separation of the sexes during the period 
of adolescence, in a considerable part of the 
work. The boys and girls are taught physiology 
and hygiene in separate classes, the girls being 
instructed by a woman and the boys by the 
physical director and athletic coach. This makes 
practicable more thorough and effective instruc- 
tion than would be possible in mixed classes. 
At this period, too, the boys take agriculture 
and drawing along practical lines, such as me- 
chanical engineering, while the girls are in- 
structed in domestic science and domestic art. 
For high school students a system of Bible in- 
struction has been inaugurated. These classes 
are outside of the schoolroom for one hour a 
week, and are taught by pastors of different 
churches. Some of them meet in the library 
building directly across the street from the high 
school, and some of them at their respective 
churches. About 150 high school students took 
this course last year. It consists of study of 
the life of Christ and of old testament history, 
and is designed to study the Bible as a work 
of literature as well as a moral and religious 
guide. The students who take this course re- 
ceive a credit equal to that given for the study 
of Shakespeare. It is elective and from the 
ministers’ point of view is effective in the more 
thorough instruction of those who are _inter- 
ested in Bible study rather than as a means for 
reaching students who do not attend the va- 
rious Sunday schools. 

The Muskogee High School is the only one in 
the State with a post graduate course providing 
a year of college work. It is a member of the 
North Central Association of high schools and 
colleges, and its work, including the year of col- 
lege work, receives full credit at all of these in- 
stitutions. A recent visitor from a Missouri 
college characterized the Muskogee High 
School as “the People’s University,” since it is 
distinctive in its practical training for the actual 
duties of life. 

The stability of school policy in Muskogee is 
emphasized by the fact that Mr. Monroe, with 
a service of six years, is the dean of city su- 
perintendents in Oklahoma. In most of the 
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FALLACIES IN ARITHMETIC TEACHING — 


BY B. M, WATSON 


Superintend nt, Spokane 


Where is the accountant who can compute 
the time wasted annually by the teachers of 
this country in attempting to force children to 
learn statements that are untrue and to per- 
form operations that are unnecessary and 
illogical ? 

Fallacy Number One.—“Only like numbers 
can be added.” The terms concrete number and 
abstract number have become so fixed in arith- 
metical literature that their propriety—even ne- 
cessity—is scarcely questioned. A close exami- 
nation into the nature of number, however, con- 
vinces us that number is essentially abstract, and 
that the name or denomination affixed to a num- 
ber is no part of the number itself, but is useful 
merely for the purpose of reference, or as a 
mark of identification, and therefore should not 
be brought into the mathematical operations per- 
formed with numbers. 

Possibly the child’s intuitive grasp of this truth 
has made him so prone to interchange the terms 
in multiplication, to find “the number of parts” 
instead of “one of the parts” in division and to 
resist all attempts to make him use the larger 
number for the multiplier in explaining a certain 
type of problems. Is it not possible, indeed, to 
add unlike numbers? Is it not as easy to add 6 
trees and % books as to add 6 books and 7 
books? We need only to apply the sum to a 
term sufficiently general and call it 13 things or 
13 objects. In either case, the process of ad- 
dition is performed with the numbers 6 and 7 and 
not with the objects to which the numbers are 
applied. 

Fallacy Number Two.—‘The multiplier is 
always an abstact number.” The fallacy of this 
precept lies not in the express terms of the state- 
ment itself, but rather in the implication that 
the multiplicand and product are not likewise ab- 
Stract numbers. In a class of problems of which 
the following may be taken as typical: “What 
is the cost of 3,479 sheep at $8 a head?” how 
many a conscientious teacher has wasted hours 
of valuable time in the vain and distracting at- 
tempt to make a class of youngsters repeat this 
form of analysis: “Since one sheep costs $8, 3,479 
Sheep will cost 3,479 times $8;” and this in spite 
of the fact that 3,479 is the upper number and $8 
the lower, and, therefore, the multiplier and ab- 
Stract! 

Fallacy Number Three—‘“When the dividend 
and divisor are like numbers the quotient is ab- 
Stract.” With this go the other related 
theorems inflicted upon pupils studying division. 
Let us consider the following problem as typi- 
cal: “At $50 an acre, how many acres of land 
can be bought for $4,000?” Have you seen a 
careful teacher insist upon the following written 
form, and oral analysis to correspond: 
$4,000 -50=80 times 1 acre, o- 80 acres? Ask 
this teacher why this procedure is necessary, and 


She will tell you “Because the quotient must be 
absiract when the dividend and divisor are like 
numbers.” Ask her why this is true, a 
only possible reason is: “Because the tex 

says so.” This may he satisfying to the teacher, 
but it is far from convincing to the average boy 
who grasps the whole idea of the process as one 
of numbers and not of things, though he may 
not be able to give expression to the idea 
through any other medium than that of figures. 

Fallacy Number Four.—‘“Only like numbers 
can be subtracted.” 

There were 100 men in a militia company, but 
they had only 79 guns. How many more men 
than guns were there? If the above theorem is 
correct, this problem is impossible, because guns 
cannot be subtracted from men. Here we are 
forced to recognize the real nature of number 
as abstract, and all arithmetical operations ag 
performed with numbers in an abstract sense. 
The number of men is 100 (abstract). The num- 
ber of guns is 79 (abstract). The difference of 
the numbers is 21 (abstract). 

Without prescribing any set form for the 
analysis of problems, let us suggest that much 
time may be saved by such a treatment of the 
fundamental operations as the following:— _ 

1. If an apple costs 2 cents and a peach 3 
cents, both cost as many cents as the sum of 
2 and 3, or 5 cents. 

2. Ifa boy earns 5 dollars and spends 3 dol- 
lars, he saves as many dollars as the difference 
between 5 and 3, or 2 dollars. 

3. Since there are 2 pints in 1 quart, 20 
quarts are equal to as many pints as the product 
of 2 and 20, or 40 pints. 

4. Since there are 16 ounces in 1 pound, 32 
ounces are equal to as many pounds as the 
quotient of 32 divided by 16, or 2 pounds. 

5. If 5 pencils cost 15 cents, 1 pencil costs 
as Many cents as the quotient of 15 divided by 
5, or 3 cents. 

This form of amalysis recognizes in each case 
the real nature of number, namely, the “how- 
many-ness” of things, and also the true function 
of addition, substraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision, as operations with numibers, not with 
things. It avoids all difficulty as to the likeness 
or unlikeness of terms in multiplication and 
division. In every problem involving multiplica- 
tion, the question itself indicates to the pupil 
what unit-name is to be attached to the product, 
and he need only observe that he has two factors 
to multiply in order to determine the numerical 
product. It is wholly immaterial which factor 
he uses for the multiplier, or what unit-name 
either factor may bear. Likewise, in division, 
the pupil knows at the outset what is to be the 
unit-name of the quotient, and that the dividend 
represents a product of which the divisor is one 


(Continued on page 136.) 
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THE SCHOOL DISTRICT UNIT 


All agree that when America is saved and 
glorified the rural community must play an im- 
portant part. 

There has been no agreement as to the way 
in which this is to be accomplished. There are 
two radically different principles involved. One 
is to treat country people as weaklings and 
coddle them, the other is to treat them as capa- 
bl@of developing power and help them to do it. 

It-would be comedy were it not tragedy to 
see what is now being done with country peo- 
ple. On the eve of an election all candidates 
attend farmers’ meetings and tell them that the 
farmers are the keystone in the arch of civiliza- 
tion, the corner-stone of America’s greatness, 
that the country districts furnish ninety-five per 
cent. of all the successful men of the nation. 

After election the high-brows come around 
and regard them as weaklings, take them in 
their lap and coddle them into helplessness. 
Both are equally bad. 

Politically, politicians Gerrymander the dis- 
tricts as far as possible so that a slice of a city 
shall rob the country of any influence. They 
merge the school district in the township, the 
township in a “district,” the “district” in the 
county. The whole effort up-to-date has been 
to minimize the country locally. 

No one has seen any other way of uplift- 
ing the far-away farmer. At last a righteous, 
sane way seems to be evolving. 

The keynote of the new activity is to magnify 
the local community, is to make _ it literally 
the foundation upon which everything is to be 
built, is to make the country people the really 
vital, virile, significant force in America. 

There is to be no coddling, no making of 
weaklings, no sapping of independence, no 
patronizing of country people, but a noble trust- 
fulness of them, the developing of a real com- 
radeship between leaders in city and country. 

Imitation is to give way to inspiration. In- 
stead of “uplifting” the country people by a 
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“holier than thou” class of the more fortunate 
uplifters there is to be a hand to hand, heart 
to heart counsel in which the judgment of the 
man on the ground is to count for more than 
the academic opinion of any outsider. 

All belittling of the country man, all portrayal 
of the barbaric social conditions, all campaign- 
ing for the “betterment” of the rural resident 
is to cease if the new plans work out. 

Whatever weakness there may be in the 
country is to be strengthened in the country by 
those who live in the country. It will not be 
easy to undo the mischief of a generation of 
misdirected energy, but it will be undone, must 
be undone if the country is to be the foundation 
of purity, integrity, ability and nobility. 

The plans of the past have not succeeded. Of 
this there can be no question, and the uplifters 
are largely responsible for whatever has gone 
wrong in country life. 

The local school district is to be the unit. The 
only way in which a local school unit can be 
merged is by “consolidation” into a larger 
school district. Where the children go to 
school is to determine the unit. 

The school director of the district is to be the 
force in the new program. The teacher whom 
he selects is to be the agent in the ennobling 
of the district. 

A leader of the district will appreciate that 
the greatest responsibility and opportunity that 
can come to any One is to be the school di- 
rector. The teacher will be adequately sup- 
ported with money and sentiment. The teacher 
who leads the school district with the school 
director will be retained. There will be a home 
for the teacher» that will be the social 
centre of the community. The schoolhouse will 
be the meeting place of all the people on all pub- 
lic occasions and it will be worthy the community. 

The school district, especially the consolidated 
school district, will be the most efficient force 
in American civic life. 

This is no dream. We are confident that the 
greatest movement for Americanization of 
America is being evolved and that it will suc- 
ceed. By the by, we use that word Americani- 
zation with no possible reference to the nation- 
ality of men, but to the making of noble Ameri- 
cans of all the peoples in America and especially 
of those who live in the country whether as 
proprietors or tenants. 


> 


THE NEW YORK SITUATION 


The one great educational need in New York 
City and for New York, City is that every one 
should accept the situation as Mr. Churchill did 
when he moved to make the election of William 
G. Willcox unanimous. It would be easy to 
criticise some recent tactics. It would be easy 
for great indignation over apparent conditions, 
but it would be wholly unwise. No one can 
question the ability, the honesty, or the devotion 
of Mr. Willcox, who was elected president by a 
vote of twenty-nine to fourteen for Mr. Churchill, 
and he should be given every opportunity 
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to demonstrate that his ability in this position is 
equal to that which he has, developed and always 
demonstrated in other fields of endeavor. 

The new president has said: “Every one knows 
that I favor the gradual extension of the Gary 
plan to suit the special conditions of New York 
City. 

“What is desirable at the outset is a series of 
conferences between committees of the Board 
of Education and the Board of Estimate, to con- 
sider the whole situation and agree on a pro- 
gram which will enable the schools to operate 
through the year on a maximum of efficiency. 

“I do not know Mr. Rockefeller or any of 
the men associated with him. You might as well 
say that because I am an insurance man that the 
insurance companies will run things. You might 
as well say that organized labor will try to run 
the board because there are more members of 
organized labor on it than ever before.” 

Mayor Mitchel has said:— 

“IT talked with my appointees about Mr. Will- 
cox, and it was my understanding that they 
would vote for him. I didn’t ask a written 
pledge. I thought I was appointing gentle- 
men and ladies. I think it is the duty of an ap- 
pointing officer to talk with his possible ap- 
pointees, and get their views on the points at 
issue. I availed myself of that privilege. 

“You must not be misled by your fears. The 
schools will mot come under any special or pri- 
vate interest so long as I have a voice in the 
matter. Neither organized capital nor organized 
labor will dictate school policies, but only the 
general public interest.” 

PROFESSOR SNEDDEN 


Commissioner Snedden becomes Professor 
Snedden, Massachusetts loses, Columbia gains. 
Whether or not it is a promotion depends. en- 
tirely upon the taste and talent of the man. 

We have known Dr. David Snedden since 
he was a country teacher in California, though 
we did not in any important sense know him 
until he became an instructor in Stanford Uni- 
versity. Since then we have followed him with 
much interest and pride. 

Administration was never his major, scholar- 
ship has always been his first love. By this we 
do not mean scholarship in the scholastic but 
in the educational sense. He is a student. He 
has a mind for mastering problems abstractly 
rather than concretely. In view of his taste and 
talent for intellectual mastery his success in a 
purely administrative position has been re- 
markable. 

Intellectually he is highly impersonal. No 
One ever closed a discussion or conference with 
him in which the man who differed with him 


‘ was for one moment held responsible for the 


thing he had said. 

We have never known any other man so 
completely intellectually abstract in solving a 
concrete problem. 

He has been a success in administration, but 
we expect him to be almost peerless as a teacher 
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of young men. If he cannot lead them to think, 
I do not know who can. 

No man could have been more confident in 
his arguments or conclusions than is Dr. 
Snedden, and yet we have known few men as 
little inclined. to assume. superiority. 

One phase of his has been most marked. 
When he had argued a case of state policy 
through to the end with a man of keen mind, 
he would close the scene thanking the man for 
the masterly way he had presented the case 
“because it will enable me to fortify my posi- 
tion more intelligently.” He has always learned 
much from every iricident in life. His reading 
has been of masters, past and present. No ore 
could be with him at a club, or at a private 
luncheon, without realizing that he was thinking 
a little more keenly and masterfully at the end 
than at the beginning. 


OLDER BOYS’ CONFERENCE 

On February 18, 19 and 20 the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island will hold their annual conference 
in Newton. This is one of the most vital efforts 
for winning boys to Christian and manly ac- 
tivities in New England. It is highly sensible 
in that it arranges for young men, real young 
men, to appeal to young men, real young men, 
in a young man’s way. 

Here are the characterizations of some of the 
speakers :— 

Graduated from Phillips Academy; was cap- 
tain and pitcher of the baseball nine; gra d 
from Ambherst, was class orator, famous a 
baseball and football player. 

Graduate of Yale, member Skull and Bones 
Society; won twice the Thatcher Debating Prize, 
member of Debating Team against Princeton, 
1898; against Harvard, 1900; president Univer- 
sity Debating Association. He is an enthusias- 
tic golfer and tennis player. 

Graduated from Northwestern University, was 
coach and director of college athletics. 

Holder of world record for mile run. Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford, England; member of Ameri- 
can Olympic team in 1912; captain, Brown track 
team, 1913; four mile relay team from Oxford, 
1914; is champion mile runner; Alpha Delta Phi; 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Graduate of Harvard; all American football 
guard for three seasons; member Hasty Pudding 
Club; Institute 1770; D. K. E..; Delta Upsilon. 

Yale, 1916. Member of varsity track team; 
pole vaulter; Skull and Bones Society; Zeta Psi. 

Amherst, 1916. Fine ’cello player; member 
of Scarab Society; Alpha Delta Phi; Alpha 
Sigma Rho; Phi Beta Kappa. 

M. I. T., 1917. Member of Banjo Club; Rifle 
Club; Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
Societies; Wireless Society; Cadet Corps Offi- 
cers’ Club; Delta Upsilon. 

Harvard, 1918. Was the big football player 
on the Everett High team and the Harvard 
freshman team. 

If this will not catch high school boys nothing 
will. Boys will be as glad to see them as men 
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are to see Edison. The credit for this great 
movement is due H. W. Gibson, executive secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. for Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. 
COMEDY OF TRAGEDY IN DENVER 


Superintendent Carlos M. Cole of Denver a 
few months ago rescued the city from a situation 
most alarming. His mastery of problems was 
unprecedented, and peace and prosperity appeared 
to be firmly established. A “Survey” was made 
and plans for a re-organization of the educa- 
tional system were recommended and apparently 
would have been quietly adopted by a vote of 
three to two with no serious opposition from 
the “two,” but—— 

‘Suddenly one of the “three” died, leaving the 
board two to two, whereupon an irreconcilable 
difference developed and no fifth man can be 
elected until a year from next May, and no im- 
portant action can be taken unless somebody 
dies, or something else happens as unexpectedly. 

To make the situation more amusing one of 
the remaining two of the original three is a 
Congressman, and the law provides that if a 
member of the school board is absent from the 
state more than thirty days the position is va- 


‘cated. This necessitates his making the trip 


from Washington to Denver once a month for 
attendance upon a meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Sickness on his part or a flood, a snow 
storm or a train wreck can _ easily wreck the 
stapg.off of the two and two situation. 

e meeting of the superintendents in De- 
troit there will be two of the four, one of each 
two, in attendance. These are only suggestions 
of the comedy in this tragedy. 

Each two is as sure that the Lord is on its 
side as are Germany and Russia. 

The two who were to have been snowed under 
by the three give the Lord due praise for their 
escape, and the two of the three who remain 
feel that they are doing the work of the Lord 


in preventing the other two from doing anything 
serious. 


INDIANA AFFAIRS 


The unexpected declination of Hon. Charles 
A. Greathouse to be a candidate for re-election 
as state superintendent has thrown the state 
into some confusion as to candidature. While 
the Republicans would have been at a disad- 
vantage had Mr. Greathouse been a candidate, 
they will now make a hopefully energetic cam- 
paign. 

On the Democratic side two county superin- 
tendents will make the race in the primaries 
according to present indications—Samuel Scott 
of Clark County and Daniel MacIntosh of 
Greene County. Deputy John Hoffman is being 
urged to run, but at this writing has not entered 
the race. 

On the Republican side L. N. Hines, su- 
perintendent of Crawfordsville, President H. 
B. Ellis of Vincennes College, Fred Heighway 
of Crown Point, superintendent of Lake County, 
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and H. G. Brown of Lebanon, on the State Board 
of Education, are in the race for the nomination, 
EVANS TO TULSA 


President Charles Evans of Central Normal 
School, Edmond, Oklahoma, accepts the presi- 
dency of the Presbyterian College at Tulsa. Mr. 
Evans has made the Central State Normal 
School one of the three largest normal schools 
of the United States. Considering the size of 
the state, the number of other schools in the 
state, and the youth of the school and of the 
state, this has probably been the greatest 
achievement to be credited to any normal school 
president. 

The college to which he goes is located in 
a city whose growth in the last few years has 
been as phenomenal as the growth of the 
normal school from which he goes. The col- 
lege has behind it all the business energy and 
enterprise of the city of Tulsa and the great 
Presbyterian denomination, whose growth in the 
country within 200 miles is as remark- 
able as that of the school from which he goes 
and of the city to which he goes. If these 
three factors make good on their possibilities, 
Evans, Tulsa, and the college will be heard 
from more than ever. 

THE PORTLAND SCHOOL SURVEY 

Three years ago there was a Survey of 
the schools of Portland, Oregon. Since then the 
Board of Education has ‘been changed. The 
superintendent of the last three years had 
nothing to do with the schools at the time of 
the survey. There are many new supervisors, 
principals and teachers. Very many highly 
progressive features are now in the schools of 
which even the surveyors of three years ago had 
no conception. 

Now, some one who knows nothing of Port- 
land schools as they are, takes up that anti- 
quated survey,—it could hardly be more anti- 
quated if it were sixty years old,—and writes an 
elaborate criticism of the schools of Portland. 

Whether this is comedy or tragedy depends 
upon whether it is viewed from the standpoint 
of Portland, or of the ppnoehennte misled 


writer. 


Now it is Ogden, Utah, that is in the throes 
of agony over school affairs. We have not 
been in Ogden for a few months and this up- 
heaval has come since them. We have always 
regarded Superintendent J. M. Mills as a 
highly skilful and _ intelligently progressive 
school man, and so far as we judge the criti- 
cisms are aimed at his virtues. 


The Virginia legislature has voted to have 
the stars and stripes float over every school- 
house whenever the school is in session. 


The Wisconsin 
more 


University Survey raised 


or dust than any other. 


February 22-25: Department of Superintend- 
ence, National Education Association, Detroit, 
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THE IDEAL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER AC- 

CORDING TO NINE HUNDRED HIGH 

SCHOOL PUPILS 
BY IRVING KING ~ 
State University of lowa 

The following tabulation reports the opinions 
of approximately 900 high school pupils. One 
hundred of these are members of the senior 
class of the present year in the Dubuque, Ia., 
High School. Four hundred of them’ were pu- 
pils of all classes in the Iowa City High School 
(1913), and the remainder are pupils in all 
classes now enrolled in the same high school. 

The pupils were asked by their English 
teachers to write a. brief paper_on their ideal of 
a good high school teacher. This paper was to 
be written at once, during the class period, and 
handed in to the teacher as soon as written. 
The papers showed very little tendency to be 
“funny.” 

The characteristics, 3,880 in all, not count- 
ing miscellaneous and scattering points men- 
tioned only by one or two pupils, were classi- 
fied as follows :— 

I. Characteristics relating to the management 
of the class work :— 


. 833 
101 
3 Makes lessons interesting ...........e.e.eeeeeee 218 
5 Reasonable assignments ....... 101 


6 Does not “bawl out” pupils.................... 91 


10 Gives pupils time to recite. 
II. Specific teaching qualifications :-— 
9 Ability to teach .............0ssmeeeee 149 405 
32 
6 Interested in work 
III. General bearing toward pupils:— 
1 Kind and courteous .................. 
2 Friendly with pupils outside of class............ 171 
3 Takes a friendly interest in pupils .............. 154 
IV. Sense of humor:— 
449 


V. Attitude toward backward and delinquent 
pupils :-— 

Helpful to slow pupils 

2 Patient : 71 


346 

VI. Mental and moral characteristics:— 
1 Well-poised, not easily excited .....ss.cureeeeeeee 148 


185 

2 Refined ee eee eee ere eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 42 
6 Respected by pupils 4 

VII. Physical characteristics :— 

Petal 153 


VIII. Interested in the outside activities of the 


Summary in order of frequency>— 
I Points classed under class manage- 
’ II Points classed under specific teach- 
ing qualifications 723 18.1% 
III General bearing toward pupils ...... _ 686 17% 
IV Sense of humor ..............20.055 449° 12% 
V Attitude toward backward pupils.... 346+ 9% 
VI Mental and moral characteristics..... 318* 8% 
VII Physical characteristics. ............. 14534 4% 
VIII Interested in outside activities...... 34 * 0.9% 


ONE HUNDRED POSERS 


Ohio has had a spell. Ohio has had many 
spells. This time it was a fifty-dollar spell. 
Each county in the state sent its prize winner 
to the state capital, where they had their spell 
in the House of Representatives. 

To lend dignity and character to the occasion 


Governor Frank B. Willis presided and a 


nounced the words. There were only one 
dred words, but each contestant tried each of 
them and the winner, Claude Gossett of Hills- 
boro, spelled eighty-seven of them. They were 
written and not spelled orally. These are the 
words they met at the contest :— 7 

Connoisseur, pyre, punctilious, reconnaissance, 
salable, prescience, referable, tertian, calliope, 
Richelieu, skyey, sacerdotal, vassalage, min- 
strelsy, adolescent, bassviol, passé, *_habitué, 
soirée, azalea, elysian, irascible, crochet, incar- 
cerate, Pontchartrain, renaissance, débris, obei- 
sance, ‘liquefy, inveigle, thesaurus, vaudeville, 
igneous, doggerel, equable, mirage, abattoir, 
desuetude, paulospore, patois, paucity, naiveté, 
nagana, incestuous, ineffable, doubloon, dytis- 
cus, niccolite, Olentangy, nonpareil, prophesy, 
pyrotechnics, capias, mesa, matador, sepulchral, 
virtreous, finale, attaché, commandant, sarcopha- 
gus, décolleté, kaiser, consommé, erysipelas, 
résumé, sucrose, legible, auxiliary, creosote, ab- 
scission, baptizable, contumely, cynosure, pre- 
hensile, Yenisei, Monterey, melada, Schuylkill, 
Nueces, Poughkeepsie, Caribbean, Bayonne, 
zoophyte, xyster, manacle, triglyph, rarefy, 
theine, roceme, onerous, isosceles, oleomar- 
garine, suite, meningitis, Himalaya, Beirut, 
supersede, audible, Opelousas. 

These are the unlucky thirteen that even 
Claude Gossett could not spell :— 

Capias, décolleté, refergble, soirée, melada, 
Opelousas, thesaurus, igneous, paulospore, 


- patois, doubloon, dytiscus and niccolite, 
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MUSKOGEF. SCHOOLS—A SYSTEM OF 
IDEAS AND IDEALS 
(Continued from page 180.) 
larger cities of the State there have been several 
changes in the office of superintendent during the 
six years Mr. Monroe has served at Muskogee. 
The results obtained there are not the product 
of a single year’s work, but the cumulative effect 
of a consistent policy in school administration 
and the actual work of the schoolroom. It may 
be safely assumed that in the affairs of a school 
organization as well as in any business institu- 
tion the most highly perfected system is not self 
executing or self operative. With effective or- 
ganization and well developed system there has 
been intelligent direction, securing not only 
harmony in the school organization proper, but 
in bringing about harmonious co-operation on 
the part of the patrons and the schools. 

The teacher-patron associations are not in 
themselves unique, but in Muskogee they are 
handled in a distinctive manner. They consist 
of an association for each one of the ward 
schools and for the high school, federated into 
a general organization. These associations are 
really a part of the school organization. They 
have a uniform constitution and each has the 
same number of meetings, that is, one every 
six weeks. The general topic for each of these 
periodical meetings is the same and the topics 
are confined to matters relating to the school 
work and the relations between the home and 
the school. They are in no sense political, they 
are not permitted to discuss administrative ques- 
tions or to take any part in the election of mem- 
bers of the school board or the choice of 
teachers. They are organized upon the theory 
that the school authorities are competent to di- 
rect the school affairs, that there must be 
authority in the administrative and_ technical 
Phases of the school work, and that the function 
of the teacher-patron association is to help the 
school organization in carrying out the authori- 
tatively established policies rather than to en- 
deavor to tell the school authorities what the 
policy shall be. The result is an unusual popular 
interest in what the schools are doing, an un- 
usual number of visits to the schoolrooms on 
the part of parents, and the display of an un- 
usually intelligent interest on the part of the 
parents in their efforts to help the work of the 
schools through these associations. 

Superintendent Monroe, who has directed the 
schools for the last six years, or through the 
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_ period of their greatest growth, before coming 
to Oklahoma had served in a similar capacity in 
Indiana cities, and he took up his work with ex- 
perience and training qualifying him for the 
task. How effectively he has met the duties 
of this position is demonstrated in the great 
school system Muskogee has today, a system that 
may justly be regarded as a monument to all 
who have had a part in its development. Mr. 
Monroe has surrounded himself with a capable 
corps of principals and teachers and by no 
means the least forceful factor in the work of 
Muskogee is the esprit du corps, the zeal and 
enthusiasm of this body of teachers. 

While the school progress of Muskogee dur- 
ing the last six years has kept pace with her 
growth as the commercial and industrial centre 
of a distinctive part of Oklahoma, and as the 
metropolis of the east side, her school authori- 
ties are not content with what has been accom- 
plished. Many things in the schools of 
Muskogee today were six years ago but the 
dreams of the superintendent and his associates, 
Another dream Mr. Monroe cherishes is the 
development of the high school into a real city 
college, and possibly, as Muskogee in the future 
realizes her ambition in the way of commercial 
and manufacturing development, the ultimate 
evolution of a city university. 

FALLACIES IN ARITHMETIC TEACHING 


(Continued from page 181.) 


factor, and the other factor is to be found. 
Whether the dividend and divisor are like or 
unlike numbers is of no consequence in the 
solution of the problem or the determination of 
the result. It is well, however, to label numbers 
with their unit-names for convenience in refer- 
ring to them while solving a problem or review- 
ing the work. 

The list of fallacies might be extended in- 
definitely to include unnecessary and inapplicable 
terms and definitions, arbitrary rules, multi- 
flicity of cases, extended reductions of com- 
pound numbers, and many other items that have 
been the stumbling blocks of past and present 
generations. 

The important thing in all problem work is 
that the pupil shall visualize the problem in all 
the relations that it involves. Having done this, 
he cannot go astray as to the process. Then the 


arithmetical operations become purely mechani- 
cal. 


Don’t make tragedy of trifles, 
Don’t shoot butterflies with rifles— 
Laugh it off. 


—Henry Rutherford Elliot. 
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TEACHING MORALS TO LITTLE CHILDREN—(IV.) 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 


6. KINDNESS (TO ANIMALS) 


We are sometimes puzzled at being repelled by 
or at least indifferent to certain persons who are 
absolutely honest, whose word is unquestionable, 
who are models of industry, obedient to authority, 
and generous toward those less fortunate—in short, 
who exemplify the virtues we have discussed in 
these articles. Analysis shows us that the reason 
we are not drawn to them is because they are 
lacking in the quality of kindness, that is often 
shown by persons of less sterling character. 
They are hard and unfeeling. We do not go 
to them with our troubles. In spite of their 
generous donations, only as a last resort do 
we appeal to them for material aid. 

So, in teaching morals to little children, we 
must not fail tc develop their tender side, add- 
ing kindness to honesty, truthfulness, obedience 
and industry, and infusing generosity with a2 
warm and kindly spirit. 

A regard for the animal life about them is 
an essential to such a spirit. Cowper has well 
said 


“IT would not enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


Little children are often ignorantly cruel to 
insects and crawling things, not realizing that 
contortions with no outcry signify pain. They 
are greatly influenced by the actions of adults 
and teachers cannot be too careful about kill- 
ing harmless spiders or ants, instead of putting 
them outdoors gently, and saying that their 
place is not in the house. They should also 
explain that flies are harmful, and that killing 
harmful creatures painlessly is very different 
from torturing them. 

Becoming well acquainted with animals, birds 
and insects is the first step to kindly treatment 
of them, so this study is not only scientific, but 
a great means of developing kindness. Merciful 
treatment of the specimens that are brought 
in for examination furnishes a good example 
to the children. Feeding the winter birds and 
squirrels is also possible in many schools. 

In the first grade games of bird life used in 
the kindergarten may be continued and help 
tc engender interest in bird iife. Stories are 
effective in creating ideals of kindness to ani- 


. mals, and there is much available material, as 


will be seen from the following list:— 

“The Forest Full of Friends.” Alden: “The 
Knights of the Silver Shield,” page 90. Van 
Sickle and Seegmiller: “Riverside Third 
Reader,” page 127 (adapted). Gaining the 
friendship of wood creatures. 


“The Open Gate.” . Lindsay: “Mother 
Stories,” page 67. Carelessness with 
animals. 


“The Bell of Atri” (simplified). Baldwin: 


“Fifty Famous Stories Retold,” page 69. 
How a neglected horse begged for justice. 

“Hans and His Dog.” Lindsay: “More 
Mother Stories,” page 35. How a dog saved a 
boy. 

“The Queen Bee.” Grimm: “Fairy Tales.” 
Contrast between cruelty and kindness. 

“Out of the Nest.” Lindsay: “More Mother 
Stories,” page 69. Kindness to a bird. 

“Why the Evergreen Trees Never Lose Their 
Leaves.” Holbrook: “The Book of Nature 
Myths,” page 118. Bryant: “How to Tell 
Stories to Children,” page 153. Contrast of 
kindness and unkindness to a bird. 

“Lincoln’s Kindness to Animals.” Van Sickle 
and Seegmiller: “Riverside Third Reader,” 
page 93. 

“Androclus and the Lion.” Baldwin: “Fifty 
Famous Stories Retold,” page 87. An animal’s 
return of kind treatment. ' 

“Snow White and Rose Red.” Grimm: “Fairy 
Tales.” Reward of kind treatment of an ani- 
mal. 

“The Three Rabbits.” Danielson: “Little 
Animal Stories, page 143. Animals’ apprecia- 
tion of a kind child. 

“The Little Shepherd.” J.indsay: “More 
Mother Stories,” page 95. Courageous care of 
animals. 

“Moufflou.” De la Ramec: “Bimbi and 
Other Tales,” Wiggin and Smith: “The Story 
Hour,” page 59 (adapted). Devotion of a boy 
and a dog. 

“Alexander and Bucephalus.” Baldwin: “Fifty 
Famous Stories Retold,” page 106. Friendship 
of a man and a horse. 

“The House in the Woods.” Grimm: “Fairy 
Tales.” Bailey and Lewis: “For the Children’s 
Hour,” page 321 (adapted). Reward of kind- 
ness to animals. 

“Dumpy, the Pony,” Lindsay: “More Mother 
Stories,” page 117. Repentance for neglect- 
ing duty to a horse. 

“David the Shepherd Boy.” The Bible: I 
Samuel 16: 12b; 17: 15, 34-36a. Courage in 
care for animals. 


7. KINDNESS (TO PEOPLE). 


important as it is that children be en- 
couraged to protect animal life, which when 
domesticated is so entirely at man’s mercy, that 
teacher is puttmmg human life on a very low 
plane who exacts greater consideration for 
brutes than for the child’s companions. 

One cannot expect too high a motive in little 
children’s acts of kindness, for they are just 
emerging from the period of egoism necessary 
to the preservation of life. Great self-sacri- 
fice is a matter of education and should not 
be required. The instinct to help is quite 
liable to be inspired by the wish to show their 
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capabilities and to exercise their powers to 
the utmost: Notwithstanding this, the wise 
teacher, like the wise mother, will always en- 
courage offe:s of helpfulness, as the practice 
of deeds of kindliness assists in arousing a real 
spirit of kindness. Appreciation of kind acts on 
the teacher’s fart is an incentive to more such 
deeds. 

Perhaps even more important than kindness 
shown from children to their teacher is that 
a kindly spirit shall exist among the children. 
Real cruelty :s common in the treatment of a 
a deformed child or one that has some peculiar- 
ity of appearance or speech or manner. This 
can be discountenanced by the teacher’s atti- 
tude. Games are a great training in showing 
courtesy and in kindly consideration. There is 
also a wealth of stories that will raise ideals 
of kindness in little children, which will help 
them to so grow in tenderness that one day 
they will be capable of self-sacrifice. 

“How the Lame Man and the Blind Man 
Helped Each Other.” Scudder: “The Book of 
Legends,” page 18. Alexander: “Child 
Classics, II.” Mutual aid. 

“The Princess Beautiful.” Van Sickle and 
Seegmiller: “Riverside Third Reader,” page 
83. Contrast of kind and unkind treatment of 
one in distress. 

“The Eyes of the King.” Danielson: “Story 
Telling Time,” page 45. Reward of kindness. 

“The Bag of Smiles.” Alden: “The Knights 
of the Silver Shield,” page 105. How kindness 
brings happiness. 

“The Little Half Chick.” Brvant: “Stories 
to Tell to Children,” page 33. Punishment of 
unkindness. 

“The Search for a Good Child.” Lindsay: 
“Mother Stories,” page 123. Kindness the 
great test. 

“The Crown.” Danielson: “Story Telling Time,” 
page 160. Gaining the crown of kindness. 

“The Elves and the Shoemaker.” Grimm: 
“Fairy Tales.” Bryant: “Stories to Tell to Chil- 
dren,” page 109. Returning kindness. 

“The White Dove.” Lindsay: “More Mother 
Stories,” page 145. Kindness a necessity fo 

d companionship. e 

“The Ant and the Dove.” ‘Fables.’ 
“Boston Collection of Kindergarten Stories,” 
page 176. Bailey and Lewis: “For the Chil- 
dren’s Hour,” page 329. Returning a kindness. 

“The Lion ard the Mouse.” sop: “Fables,” 
“Boston Collection of Kindergarten Stories,” 
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page 31. Scudder: “Fables and Folk Stories,” 
page 41. 

“Margaret of New Orleans.” Bryant: 
“Stories to Teil to Children,” page 195. An ex- 
ample of kindheartedness. 

“Diamonds and Toads.” Lang: “Blue Fairy 
Book.” “Boston Collection of Kindergarten 
Stories,” page 63. Kind and unkind speech. 

“Why the Morning Glory Climbed.” Bryant: 
“How to Tell Stories to Children,” page 137, 
Kind helpfulness. 

“The Good Samaritan.” The Bible: Luke x: 
30-35. A parable on kindness. 

“Joseph and His Brothers.” The Bible: 
Genesis 37-47 (selected). Unkindness _re- 
turned by kindness. 


A RECOLLECTION OF LONGFELLOW 


BY E. S. NADAL 
[Harper’s Monthly Magazine for February, 1916.] 


The first time I saw Mr. Lowell I dined with 
him at Longfellow’s house in Cambridge. I 
had brought a letter to Longfellow from Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant. I was somewhat surprised 
by Longfellow’s appearance. He was shorter 
than I had expected, and inclined to stoutness. 
But he was a handsome man, one of the most 
attractive that I have ever seen. That was what 
every one said of him. I remember particularly 
his voice, which was very musical. There was 
a certain agreeable deliberation in his way of 
speaking. Then the poet and scholar were so 
large a part of his nature, and he had such a 
feeling for the romance of knowledge and of 
literature. I remember the charming voice and 
manner in which he told me that the Italian 
wine which he gave me at dinner was, he be- 
lieved, the Massic of Horace. The benignity 
and courtesy which were his characteristics 
bore, I fancy, some relation to his beauty. The 
world looks kindly upon a beautiful person, and 
it is natural that such a person should return 
the world’s amiable regard. This beauty and 
grace were no doubt qualities which had always 
been Longfellow’s. My old friend, George 
Ripley, the founder and head of Brook Farm, 
told me that he once saw Longfellow, then a 
young professor at Bowdoin, give some de- 
grees to a class of young men at a Bowdoin 
Commencement, and how impressed he was 
with the grace, and especially with the good 
feeling, which he showed. 


> 


Grammars of rhetoric and grammars of logic are among the most useless furniture of a 
shelf. Give a boy “Robinson Crusoe.” That is worth all the grammars of rhetoric and logic 
in the world. . . . Who ever reasoned better for having been taught the difference between 
a syllogism and an enthymeme? Who ever composed with greater spirit and elegance be- 
cause he could define an oxymoron or an aposiopesis?—Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
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A TRIBUTE TO JOHN G. LEWIS 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education:— 

Dear Sir: I notice in your columns the announce- 
ment of the death of John G. Lewis, who for fifty 
years was the principal of the Webster School of 
New Haven, and I wish to add my word of com- 
mendation of him. 

More than sixty years ago my father was the pru- 
dential committee in a smal] school district of this 
state, and as there had been much dissatisfaction with 
former teachers he resolved to secure the best the money 
at his command would tempt. After much correspon- 
dence Mr. Lewis was hired, and it was my privilege to 
attend his school for a winter term. I was then about 
nine years old, and he, perhaps, twenty. I well remem- 
ber the morning of the first day. 

From the first he had the confidence of every boy and 
girl. While before his time many disliked to go to 
school, now it was a pleasure for all. His discipline was 
of the best and kindest and always secured a willing 
obedience. He brought new thoughts to us which stimu- 
lated our minds and made learning a delight, and there 
was no “creeping slow to school,” that winter. He gave 
me a thirst for knowledge such as I had never known 
before, and in my early teaching he was my ideal. When 
the term closed the hearts of all were saddened, and we 
all united in saying that he was the best teacher that ever 
taught that school. : 

But few of those pupils are now alive, but I am sure 
if any of them chance to read what I am writing they will 
endorse every word. 

I saw him but seldom in his later life, but two or three 
years ago I wrote him a letter expressing my apprecia- 
tion of what he did for me when I was a boy. I hope it 
cheered his declining years and that others of his pupils 
did not fail to show the esteem in which he was held. 

Barrett B. Russell. 

Brockton, Mass. 
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Kirksvilie, Mo., January 16, 1916. 
Editor Journal of Education:— 


A leading Michigan physician recently said: “It is 


not generally recognized that the problem of curing 
disease is quite different from the problem of 
preventing disease. The doctor, wholly absorbed 
in attempting to cure disease, cannot be expected to 
successfully turn, without special preparation, at once 
to the problem of teaching the public how to prevent 
disease, and yet, under present conditions in Michigan, 
if this knowledge is conveyed to the public, the doctors 
of the state must, without compensation, serve as con- 
veyors.” Why should the schools of any state wait for 
the members of medical profession to step aside from 
the wsual trend of their profession and take up the 
matter of educating the people in so important a line 
as the public health, when the school is so much more 
admirably adapted to that very thing? The physician 
can do much to assist, but the great mass of the active 
work of educating the people in personal and com- 
munity hygiene and sanitation ought to be done by the 
schocls. How few teachers prepare themselves to do 
anything along this line. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. J. Bray. 


S. C. C., New York: I have taken your Journal for s 
number of years, and although during that time I have 
taken other educational papers and magazines, yours is 
so far superior that I am taking it alone now, and it 


covers the entire field in a wonderful manner. 


BOOK TABLE 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE: A Series of Papers 
Setting Forth the Program, Achievements, Present 
Status, and Probable Future of the American College. 
With an introduction by William H. Crawford, presi- 
dent of Allegheny College. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company. Cloth. 205 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

This is a collection of eleven papers\on the generab 
subject of the American College, read at the celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
Allegheny College. The contributors are all notable 
educators, including Presidents Faunce (Brown), Thwin 
(Western Reserve), Finley (State of New York), an 
Meiklejohn (Amherst), Dean Haskins (Harvard Grad- 
uate School), Professor Paul Shorey (University of 
Chicago), and P. P. Claxton, Unjted States commis- 
sioner of education. The topics treated are: “The New 
England College,” “The Place of pene and Litera- 
tures in the College Curriculum,” “The Place of the 
Newer .Humanities in the College Curriculum,” “The 
Place of the Physical and Natural Sciences in the Col- 
lege Curriculum,” “The College as Preparation for 
Professional Study and for Practical Affairs,” “The 
Present Status and Probable Future of the College in 
the East, in the South, and in the West,” “The Function 
of the llege as Distinct from the High School, the 
Professional School,” and “The University and the 
American College in the Life of the American People.” 
In such an array of contributors it is difficult to charac- 
terize. All the addresses are authoritative, iuterestin 
and stimulating, and taken together give a fresh an 
comprehensive outlook on this most important topic. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL. By Walter S. Hinch- 
man. The American Books Series. New York: 
Doubleday Page & Co. Price, $1.00, net. 

An interesting series of books for young people along 
a new line is being published under the general title, 
“The American Books.” The series is designed to pre- 
sent a popular, authoritative discussion of typical Ameri- 
can problems and movements. There can be little doubt 
that the critical years now passing mark a period of ex- 
traordinary interest in this country’s history. The 
break-up of the long accepted situation in Europe ‘has 
quite altered the position of the United States in inter- 
national affairs. A survey of some American problems 
of today will prove of peculiar interest at this time. 

This volume, “The American School,” by Walter S. 
Hinchman, English master in Groton School, will be of 
great value to every parent who has children of school 
age, and to everyone interested in education. Mr, 
Hinchman, a teacher of successful experience, lays par- 
ticular emphasis on the need for understanding co-opera- 
tion between parents and teachers. He stresses the im- 
portance of growth through production as the undérlying 
principle of the whole educational process. 

Mr. Hinchman’s discussion embraces the public high 
echool as the typical American school, the work the 
private schools are doing, the curriculum as embodying 
vocational, cultural and disciplinary studies, athletics 
religion and kindred problems before teacher and 
parent. 


THE THREE THINGS. By Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth 38 
pages. Price, 50 cents. 

This story is called “The Greatest Story the War has 
Produced,” which, allowing for the impossibility of 
proving the implied comparison, since we haven't read 
all the war stories, may be permitted to stand as cor- 
rect. Mrs. Andrews, moreover, has a habit of producing 
great stories, as readers of her Lincoln story, “The 
Perfect Tribute,” will attest. “The Three Things” which 
the horrors of war dissipate forever in the soul of 
Philip Morton are (1) class pride, (2) religious dis- 
belief, and (8) race prejudice. The young. opinionated 
snob returns from the war a broad-minded, human, 
Christian man. The man who characterizes the Ger- 
mans as “canaille” and “vulgarians” learns to respect 
them as being as courageous, courteous, and “gentle- 
manly” as himself. (Right here the attention of The 
Fatherland is to be called to the fact that the author’s 
sentiments as to the Germans are not expressed in the 
young man’s tirade of the opening of the story, but in 
his mother’s rejoinder, “That’s a cheap speech,” which 
The Fatherland characteristically failed to quote in a 
recent editorial on this book.) At the same time he 
learns that “a man’s a man for a’ that,” and that God 
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is God, however we worship Him. It is a beautiful, 
moving story, lofty in its conception, delicate in its 
treatment. No one can read it without coming to feel 
the unnaturalness, the stupidity, the very criminality of 
the world’s blindness to the two commandments which 
sum up the law—love of God and of our neighbor. It 
carries with it a great lesson, not only for those en- 
aged in war, but for those of us who enjoy the bene- 
- of peace—a lesson to be practiced in our daily 
ves. 


HOW TO STUDY AND WHAT TO STUDY. By 
Richard L. Sandwick, principal high school, Highland 
Park, Illinois. Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. 

This little book is as full of wise counsel as an egg of 
meat. The first part treats of “The Principles of Ef- 
fective Study,” and the second part of “What to Study 
and How.” It is impossible to do more than to com- 
mend this thesaurus of information and suggestion to 
- wo and to those who have not ceased to be 
students. 


A BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS RELAT- 


ING TO THE REPUBLICS COMMONLY 
CALLED LATIN-AMERICAN. By Peter H. 
Goldsmita. New York: The Mécmiflan Company. 
Paper. 126 pp. 


This is a helpful guide to the descriptive literature 
dealing with the Latin-American republics. It contains 
a fairly complete list of readily available books in Eng- 
lish, Spanish and Portuguese arranged alphabetically by 
authors. Systematic reading is made possible by a 
classified index by countries and subjects, with page 
references. Each work entered is accompanied by a 
critical comment, long or short acccrding to the impor- 
tance of the book, and in these Mr. Goldsmith shows 
his broad knowledge of the entire field, as well as in- 
timate acquaintance with important details. The book 
is of first importance in view of the constantly in- 
creasing political, social and economic interests 
which bind us to our sister republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE_ BEST PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. Boston, Mass.: Porter E. Sargent. Il- 
lustrated. Price, $2.00. 

This book purports to be a guide for parents but it 
will prove equally valuable for educators and all inter- 
ested in schools. It brings together an immense amount 
of intimate and interesting information on the thousand 
Or more private schools that are considered. The treat- 
ment of the schools is both critical and discriminating, 
and recognizes the guiding personalities as the most im- 
portant element in determining a school’s character. 

A composite and impersonal view of the schools is 
presented, for the opinion of the best informed educators 
has been sought and their contributions carefully edited. 
The chapter on “How this Book was Written” is a story 
of human interest explaining how the co-operation of 
hundreds - of educators was enlisted to make this book 
at once significant and accurate. 

The historical chapters on “The Development of the 
Private School” and the history of “The Education of 
Girls” are carefully constructed, and the sketch of the 
beginnings of the summer camp movement has involved 
original research. 

he comparative tables bring together in compact 
form more significant information than has ever been 
presented in the same space. An educational directory 
which should be of daily value to educators is an inter- 
esting feature of the book. 

The volume is produced in a handsome format and the 
typography, press work and binding are of the best. 


SPINDRIFT: Salt from the Ocean of English Prose. 
Edited by Geoffrey Callender. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons (representatives of Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press). Cloth. 432 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This is an anthology of English prose dealing with 
the sea, chosen from the works of the masters with an 
eye to showing the influence of the sea upon them and 
their work. The authors include many of the greatest 
names in English literature from Wycliffe, Chaucer and 
Malory to Froude. The place of American writers in 
the collection is an important one, selections being given 
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from Irving, Poe, Dana, Prescott, Hawthorne, Motle 


Emerson and Lowell. England is represented by Hak. 
luyt, Raleigh, Bacon, Shakespeare, Pepys, Evelyn 
Wycherley, Congreve, Addison, Steele, Defoe, Swift, 
Smollett, Fielding, Sterne, Goldsmith, Burke, Southey, 
Scott, Lamb, Carlyle, Macaulay, Dickens, Ruskin, Kings- 
ley, Thackeray and others. All the selections have the 
interest that is inherent in the subject, and care has been 
taken not to include any passages in which a maze of 
technical expressions obscures the thought. The lover 
of the sea will, therefore, not find himself hampered by 
ignorance of the intricacies of the language of the sea, 
and can immerse himself to his heart’s content in the 
pictures of the sea and itg beauty and romance here 
presented. 


FRENCH PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By J. &, 

Spink (University of Chicago). Boston: D. C. Heath & 

Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 85 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This is a collection of seven simple French plays for 
acting in children’s classes in the language. The plays 
vary in length from brief episodes to the three acts (short 
ones, of course) of “Jeanne d’Arc,” and deal with folk- 
lore legends and history. The language is simple but 
idiomatic. The music of a number of French songs 
(Frére Jacques, Au Clair de la lune, etc.) and the usual 
vocabulary are included. 


ETHICAL READINGS FROM THE BIBLE. By 
Harriet L. Keeler and Laura H. Wild. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

These teachers of experience have undertaken to group 
for use in public schools some of the ethical teachings 
and parables of the Bible. The selections are made with 
discrimination and are varied. It is an admirable book 
of seventy-nine pages for a teacher’s use in public read- 
ing or for class work. There cannot be any objection to 
it on religious grounds. 


A “DAY” OF CREATION, OR QUESTIONS 
ABOUT THE CREATION AND ATTEMPTS TO 
ANSWER THEM. 67 Holland street, Blackfriar, Lon- 
don: King & Jarrett Company. 

This is a comprehensive scheme of explaining the ex- 
act meaning of the “Days” of Creation as suggested by 
the Genesis account. It is a genuinely devout study of 
the Bible with an intelligent comparative study of his- 
tory and science. We have seen no other similar at- 
tempt to justify the Bible story of the Creation without 
quarreling with science as science but questioning some 
interpretations of science. It is a masterful presentation 
of the Bible as related to God’s purpose for man. 


fHE DAILY SPELLER FOR FIRST GRADE. The 
same for Second Grade. By M. Lida Bartlett. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Illustrated. 

The scheme of these books is to teach spelling in the 
two lower grades much as reading and language are 
taught, using attractive colored pictures to interest chil- 
dren. The books have the charm of newness. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Ways of Women.’ Bv Ida M. Tarbell. Price, $1.00. New 
York: The M:emillan Company. 

“Financing the Public Scho Rv Earle Clark. Cleve'and, 
Ohio: The Sarvey Committee ef the Cleveland Fonrédation, 

“How to Know Yonr Child.” Rv M. F. Scott. Price $1 25.—‘Tad 
a-d Hie Father.” By L. L. Bullard. Price, 5%¢.—*'The Three 
Things.” By M. R. 8S. Andrews. price, 50c Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

“Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic-— First ard Second Rooks.” 
Rv Braff, Haydenan! Watkins.—‘‘Daily Knglish eesons Rook 
Ill By W. Wileox.—Daily Speller for First Grade and Daily 
Speller for Second Grad».” By M. L. Bartlett. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Compary. 

“The American College.” By W. H. Crawford. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Henre Holt & Co. 

Stories for K ndergarten and P:imary Schools” 
Wilt+ie. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The New England Conscience " 


By Sara E. 


By James P. Munroe. Price, 


$125—' Aleott Memoirs.” By Dr. F.L H. Wilis Price, $ -0. 
Boston: R chard G. R.dger. 

Writing for Vaudeville.” Br RB. Page. Pric-, 82.00 —Tech- 
niqu: of Play Writing.”” By C. Andrews’ Price, $1.62. Sp mg- 


field M:sa.: The Home Correspondence School. 

‘Studies Introductory t.a heery of Edu ation.” By F_T. 
Campagnac. Prices, Pict ire Book of British History.” 
Il) Compiled by Roberte. Price. 90¢c.— A plies Mechan- 
ies.” By S Andrews. Price, $1 19. —“Experime Physics.” By 
H. Wilson. Prices, $2.50, -‘Spindrift.” Edited by Callender, 
Price, 99¢.—“Rotany’? Ry Thoday. Cambridge, England: 
University Press. ra 

* Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and High School. 
Ry Emma Miller Bolenius. Price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

“The Adolescent Period.” By Louis Starr Pri-e, $1. Philadelphia: 
P. Bakiston’s Sons & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the untry. Items of more than local 
jnterest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 

18-19: North Central Council of 
State Normal School Presidents. 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Frank 
A. Weld, Moorhead, Minn, 
president; W. P. Morgan, Macomb, 
Ill., secretary-treasurer. 

19: Connecticut Business Educators’ 
Association, Hartford, Conn. 

92-25: National Education Associa- 
tion Department of en 


dence, Detroit, Mich.  D. 4 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., sec- 
retary. 

93-24: Conference of City Normal 
Schools, Detroit, Mich. James 
Fleming Hosic, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, chairman. 

93-25: The National Association of 
State Supervisors and Inspectors 
of Rural Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
Cyrus J. Brown, State Supervisor 
of Rural Schools, Baton Rouge, 


28-March 1: Religious Education 
Association, Chicago. Association 
office, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 

MARCH. 

4-11: National Baby Welfare Cam- 
paign Week. Under direction of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

10-11: Eleventh Conference of the 
Schools of Vermont with the State 
University, Burlington. J. F. Mes- 
senger, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, director. 

10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 

13-18: California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (Central Section). Superinten- 
dent E. W. Lindsay, secretary. 

16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A, 
Foster, Willmar, president. 

20-24: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors, Lincoln, Neb. Will 
Earhart. Pittsburgh, president. 

30: Florida County Superintendents’ 
meeting, Live Oak. W. N. Sheats, 
Tallahassee, state superintendent. 

APRIL. 

6-8: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Birmingham. W. C. Griggs, 
Gadsden, Ala., secretary. 

68: Arkansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Little Rock, Ark. Superin- 
tendent W. E. Laseter, England, 
Ark., secretary. . 

6-8: West-Central Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association, North Platte 


Superintendent Wilson Tout, 
North Platte. president; Superin- 
tendent Aileen Gantt, Lincoln 


County, secretary. 
18-15: Arizona State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Tucson, Ariz., R. B. von 
KleinSmid, president; Daniel F. 
Jantsen, secretary. 
16-20: The Southern Conference for 
Education and Industry, New Or- 


leans, La. A. P. Bourland, 508 
McLachlen Building, Washington, 
D. C., executive secretary. 


20-22: Eastern Arts and Manual 


Training Teachers’ Association. 
' Springneld, Mass. C. Edward 
Newell, supervisor of drawing, 


Springfield, chairman. 

21-22: Wisconsin Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals’ Association. 
Milwaukee. William Milne, Mer- 
rill, Wis., secretary. 


MAY. 


10-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, Ill., secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The bill providing that 
no child under sixteen years of age 
shall be employed more than five 
hours in any day when the public 
schools are in session, was killed 
in the Legislature last week. When 
the adverse report of the Committee 
on Education came up before the 
Legislature. Mr. Cummings of Boston 
moved to substitute the bill for the un- 
favorable committee report. He said 
that the proposed act was desired by 
a large majority of the labor people 
and was opposed only by the mem- 
bers from the textile centres, which 
profit from the toil of minor children. 

Mr. Cross of Royalston, who had 
charge of the adverse report, said 
that organized labor represented only 
one-seventh of the wage-earners in 
the state. He did not believe that 
one-fourteenth wanted this bill. He 
was as much opposed as any one to 
making boys labor in any way which 
would stunt their growth. 

Many boys, he said, want to work 
and do something productive. They 
hate to go to school. They have to 
be driven and are bad scholars when 
they get to school. School courses 
all over the state would have to be 
reorganized if the bill were passed. 
Special cases must be made of such 
boys. 

Mr. Catheron of Beverly said that 
although he had voted against the 
bill last year and year before, he 
should vote for it this year. As a 
school teacher, he saw that there was 
need of changing the courses to accom- 
modate the boys who ought to be 
covered by the instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. He realized that the bill 
would make much trouble for cities 
and towns in way of revising their 
courses, but they could make their 
changes gradually. 

Mr. Halliwell of New Bedford, 
opposing the bill, said only a few 
members of the Federation of Labor 
supported the bill. It had been intro- 
duced by the Legislative agent of the 
federation, who was now outside, 
lobbying for it. J. J. Brennan 
of Boston interrupted to ask if 
Henry Sterling, whom Mr. Halliwell 
referred to, did not have the support 
of the Federation of Labor. Mr. 
Halliwell said he did. 

Then Mr. Halliwell said that he 
was in touch with the poorest mill 
employees, and this bill would be hard 
on them. Opportunity enough exists 
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The best 
cooks have 
no failures 
because 
they use 


Royal 
Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Made from 
Cream of Tartar 


derived from 
grapes 


It does not pay to experi- 
ment with cheap brands 
and risk the quality and 
healthfulness of the food. 


No Alum 
No Phosphate 
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$‘ESTABLISHED 1869 


, Your Text Books Are Depreciating in Value 


MORE PER MONTH 
from now until June, than it would cost to give them the 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PROTECTION 


OF THE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And Quick Repairing Materials 
FOR THE FULL SCHOOL YEAR 


THINK IT OVER-—-SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


under the law for any child to com- home compelling the family to get tween fourteen and sixteen from 


plete his education who wants to do 
so. This bill, he concluded, is part of 
a movement for $5 a day, five days a 
week, five hours a day. 

Mr. Achin of Lowell opposed the 
bill. Massachusetts, he sajd, leads all 
other states industrially in its care 
for labor and we may well wait to 
let them advance nearer to us, The 
mothers of children may be trusted 
to look out for their welfare. If 
they send them into the mills, it is 
because of urgent conditions at 


the earnings of the children. 

Mr. Belcher of Randolph opposed 
the bill because it would tend to 
drive to school some boys who hate 
school and will not make decent 
scholars if they are forced to go. 
Mr. Morrill of Haverhill advocated 
a referendum. Mr. Mulvany of Fall 
River said Fall River would vote 
the bill’ down. 

He believed that some of the in- 
crease in juvenile crime was due to 
the law of 1913 preventing boys be- 


working over eight hours a day. If 
their time were limited to five hours 
a day, he said, they would be thrown 
out of work altogether, for manu- 
facturers would not hire them. 

Substitution was defeated on rising 
vote, thirteen yeas to ninety-one nays. 
The adverse report was then ac- 
cepted, 

ATTLEBORO. The school com- 
mittee has decided that high school 
students shall not be permitted to 
hold school dances during the first 


Massachusetts I eachers! 
MEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A Sure and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry 


On a firm financial basis 
ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
MEN 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS, 


CHARLES W. MOREY, President 
LOWELL. 
GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 


SOMERVILLE. 


A SPRAINED ANKLE? 
Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill 


Itis so easy for an accident to happen—a little ice 
on the street, a slip, a turned ankle—and a doctor's 
bill and a week or two of enforced idleness without a 
salary. 

In one high school last winter three teachers were 


laid up with sprained ankles as a result of slipping on 
the ice, 

And this is the simplest and least expensive ac- 
cident that might happen. There are hundreds of 
ways by which even the most careful may suffer loss 
of time and salary, with greatly increased expenses. 


Also Pays for Sickness and Quarantine. 

Not only does the T. C. U. pay loss by accideat, 
but also for loss of time by Sickness and Quarantine. 
A few cents a day will afford complete protection 
against these three dread contingencies, that rob so 
roan | teachers of their savings and their peace of 
mind. Write for a copy of our free booklet that tells 
the whole story. 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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972 Transplanting rice shoots in beautiful Japan. 
THE WORLD VUISUALIZED 
FOR THE CLASSROOM. 


Do you want your pupils to see the 
places and objects they study 
about? Do you want them to visit 
fields, factories and workshops all 
over the world, and see the processes 
described in their textbooks? Do 
you want them to travel into far 
countries and see the strange peo- 
ples and customs of strange lands? 
Do you want them to acquire their 
knowledge first hand? Do you want 
to animate and vivify the geography 
lessons as no textbook ever can en- 
able you to do? Do you wantto 
make History real, past events as 
vivid as the living present? 

You may doall this and more. 
You may even vitalize your whole 
school course and make the teaching 
practical by the simple, scientific 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
SYSTEM 


which has been carefully prepared by 
25 foremost school experts headed by 


FRANK M. McMURRY, PH.D., 
Professor of Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity. 

This system increases the effici- 
ency of grade teaching fully 100%. 
It is in use in hundreds of foremost 
schools throughout the country. It 
combines the finest Lantern Slides 
with the wonderful Underwood 
Stereographs in a carefully worked 
out System and all thoroughly 
Organized to teach concretely all 
branches of school work. 


NOTICE. 


Do not make the mistake that some 
have to their later great regret of 
purchasing Sftreographs or Slides 
inferior in quality and lacking in 
careful and authoritative organiza- 
tion without seeing this Underwood 
System as comprised in 


THE WORLD VISUALIZED. 


Send for explanatory pamphlet. Also 
write for particulars of our FREE LEC- 
TURE COURSE to schools. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 


417 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. Dept. 0. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BME RS ON. 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowicdye of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL SUGGESTION 


Any principal wishing a building and s.te (acreage) on lake, fora summer or 
permanent school for girls in the Berkshires near Great Barrington, will hear of 
an ideal location, at a nominal Fre by addressing 

i 


John C. Lester, M. D., owner, 432 Ma 


son Avenue, New York City. 


Summer 
Session 


The Stout Institute 


Menomonie 
Wisconsin 


Eleventh Annual Summer Session July 31 to September 1, 1916. Fifty-five 
courses in the Manual Arts. Twenty-six courses in Home Economics. First- 
class accommodations in dormitories for women, Illustrated catalog, 1916 Ses- 
sion, ready March 1. Address L. D. Harvey,'President, The Stout Institute. 


five evenings of the week. High 
school students show little interest 
or preparation in their classes on 
days following dances, it is found 
here. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The eleventh con- 
ference of the schools of Vermont 
with the State University will be 
held in Williams Science Hall, at 
the University here, March 10 and 
11. Important problems of second- 
ary education will be discussed at 
every session by school workers of 
this state and from outside. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


ATLANTIC CITY. An _ innova- 
tion which has been very successful 
here is described by Superintendent 
Boyer as follows:— 

“As an experiment, the kindergarten 
rooms of the school buildings of this 
city were kept open on four Satur- 
day mornings for a period of two 
hours. The rooms were in charge of 
kindergarten teachers, assisted by 
teachers of primary grades and by 
boys and girls of the senior class of 
the high school department. The ad- 
mission was limited to children of the 
kindergarten and the primary grades, 
the object being to read and tell 
stories to the pupils who attended. 

“To our surprise we found that there 
was a most liberal response to this 
opportunity. The first morning we 
had an enrollment of 1,000, and the 
average for the four Saturdays was 
783. 

“We were so successful in this ex- 
periment that we shall try it again 
in 1915-16. Our idea is to gather 
into the school buildings Saturday 
mornings, for a period of two hours, 
children of the primary grades, thus 
offering an opportunity to teachers 
of the primary grades and also to the 
seniors of the high school to form 
the habit of reading and telling 
stories to children.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
MERCER COUNTY. Mercer 


County’s superintendent of public 


E. O. VAILE, Oak Park, UL, 


FORMERLY 
editor of “‘Iintelligence” and “‘The Week’s 
Current,”’ and well known educator, offers 
to Institutes, Normal and Summer Schools, 
etc., a series or choice of Lectures on: 

Training children to be wide awake and to 
grasp the sense when reading. Graded, 
practical exercises in new style of reading 
matter ; illustrated by slides. Stimulating 
to children and teachers. (Two or three 
lectures as convenient.) 

Advantages of the Phonetic Method of 
Beginners to Read ana the possi- 
bility of realizing them. Illustrated by 
slides. (One Lecture.) 

The difficulties in our Spelling (forei 

ta, Shown by slides) and the present poo | 
of simplerspelling. (One lecture.) 
Cerr 
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Girls’ School 
FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in 1 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WI 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Requested to recommend qualitied 
teachers for next year. Address Paul 
Moss, President, DuBignon Institute 
Homerville, Ga. Also quote rate for 
three months. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge<« 

water, Mass. For both sexes, 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 


S ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts, CoeducationakL 
Department for the pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of the 


commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pie 
man. Principal. 


schools, H. E. McConnell, in co-oper- 
ation with one of the best-directed 
Bureaus of Agricultural Extension in 
the state under the alert and progres- 
sive direction of a young state col- 
lege man, C. G. McBride, has insti- 
tuted the “Young Farmers’ Club” 
with practical restrictive membership 
requirements. Prizes are awarded 
each year, for the best acre and 
quarter acre of corn and potatoes 
respectively, and for the feeding and 
judging of live stock. These prizes are 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Wow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala.,809 Title Bldg, Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 533 Cit. Bk, Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 


The Chesley Teachers’ Commission Agency Pover.®:"- 


Supplies teachers for all grades High Schools and Colleges. 


No advance charges. 


Iss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manayer 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years ofsuccessful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTCN 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE GMES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
Seeks the enrollment of Normal and of A grade college and university graduates, and of specialistsin the Fine 
Arts. It notifies its members of only vacancies concerning which it has had direct informat‘on from emplcy- 
ing authopinigs and after eve notification personally recommends. It also carefully considers the demards 
of each &acancy and the qualifications of each member in order that it may render the moat efficient service 
both in notifying and recommending. Constantly growing opportunities in the SOUTH for edvance rent 


along all educational lines. No registration fee 


rite for circular and membership form. 


provided at Mr. McConnell’s instance 
by various organizations and indivi- 
duals throughout the county. This 
year they consisted of gasoline en- 
ines, trips to State College, and cash. 

or girls the “Home Girls Club” af- 
fords instruction in sewing and cook- 
ing in the ten or more “classes” that 
meet statedly through the summer. 
The exhibit of the Home Girls’ Club 
at the Mercer Fair in September was 
notable and significant. Mr. McCon- 
nell, moreover, has for the past two 
years successfully conducted among 
the girls in the public schools, con- 
tests in bread and cake baking. The 
increasingly | wide-spread interest 
shown in these contests, not only by 
the contestants but by their parents, 
friends and neighbors is remarkable. 
In December a banquet for these boys 
and girls is held, followed on the next 
day by a “Round-Up” in Mercer's 


‘imposing new Court House, where the 


competing products are on exhibition, 
an interesting and impressive pro- 
gram given by the boys and girls, 
addresses made by prominent educa- 
tors and public men, and the prizes of 
the year awarded. : 

Two separate outings are held in 
August, when the boys and girls un- 
der careful and sympathetic super- 
vision enjoy a week or more of camp- 
life. This year the boys’ camp, 
“Cloverleaf,” was on the Shenango 
river under the direct oversight of 
Mr McConnell, Mr. McBride and Mr. 
C. W. Clemmer, of the Boys’ Work 
Department of State College. The 
girls, chaperoned by Mesdames Mc- 
Connell and McBride, Miss Allen of 
the Farm Bureau Extension Depart- 
ment and Miss Barnes, assistant su- 
perintendent, formed “Camp Content” 
on Neshannock Creek. 

Through the various activities re- 
ferred to above, Superintendent Mc- 
Connell has reached directly over fif- 
teen hundred boys and girls. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 
MONTGOMERY. Advocating a 


division of the grades on a “seven- 
three” basis, N. R. Baker, editor of 
the Alabama Educational Exchange, 
says :— 

“The seven-four plan; the eight- 
four plan and the six-six plan have 
their shortcomings. The seven-three, 
however, fits well into what we con- 


ceive to be a perfectly rounded course 
of study. 


“By a seven-three plan we mean the 
division of the course of study into 
seven groups of three years each. 
In making this classification we be- 
gin with the very beginning of life. 
If a normal child were to proceed 
regularly by this plan, he would be 
twenty-one years of age when gradu- 
ated from the university. 

“The scheme we propose is as fol- 
lows :— 

1 to 3 years of age—Infantile period. 

4 to 6 years of age—Kindergarten 
period. 

7 to 9 years of age—Primary period. 

10 to 12 years of age—Elementary 
period. 

13 to 15 years of age—Junior high 
school period, 

16 to 18 years of age—Senior high 
school period. 

19 to 21 years of age—College pe- 
riod, 

“The importance of the first three 
years of life must not be underesti- 
mated. Though these are not ex- 
actly years of school life, yet in the 
broader meaning of education they 
belong to a period of development of 
which the state must sooner or later 
take cognizance. In this period the 
nurse is the teacher. The nurse 
teacher should be properly trained 
for her duties. The teacher may be 
in nearly every instance, and proba- 
bly should be in every instance the 
child’s own mother. There is never 
a time in the life of a child when it 
does not permit of mental as well as 
of physical development. While this 
period is pre-eminently physical, yet 
the menta! and moral and even the 
manual development should not be 
ignored. 

“The second period, the kindergar- 
ten, if not the most important, is 
next to the most important of the 
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child’s life. The kindergarten is to 
a certain extent fundamental. It wif} 
yet be a long time before those liy- 
ing in rural districts will find kinder. 
garten training feasible. But the 
does not lessen the truthfulness ae 
the statement or the importance of 
the training * this period. It wilf 

necessary for us to stud 
methods of the kindergarten, a & 
tend its work downward so as to 
meet the great necessity for an all 
round development of the child dur- 
ing these three years which brings 
it to the beginning of the seventh 
year of life.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
GALESBURG. President Tho 
McClelland announced a gift a 
$50,000 to Knox College from an 
annoymous friend of the institution, 
Knox is raising $500,000 additional 
endowment, of which about $300,000 

has been subscribed. 


MISSOURI. 

JOPLIN. This city is enjoying 2 
remarkable reign of prosperity, 
There are 1,200 more pupils now 
than there were a year ago. There 
is to be a new high school plant cost- 
ing $350,000 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


NEW MEXICO. 


SANTA FE. For the first time 
in its history, the number of people 
in teaching positions in the schools of 
New Mexico exceeds 2,000. Statistics 
just compiled by Chief Clerk Rupert 
F. Asplund show that last year 1,936 
persons were on the teaching force of 
the state, who drew a total of $981- 
890.85 in salaries or an average of 
$507.54 per annum. average 
school term was 762 months, which ts 
very good, considering that in Illinois, 
in a much older and_ tremendously 
wealthy state, the average term was 
only 7.7 months. 

Chief Clerk Asplund, in comment- 
ing on these figures and those of Tax 
Avent James, says :— 

“The study of ‘School Costs in New 
Mexico’ by Mr. James is one of con- 
siderahle significance and_ indicates 
that New Mexico will continue its 
progress along educational lines by 
applying the strictest principles of 
scientific management as regards the 
expenditures of public funds. To 
this test the school system is ready 
to submit its case. The education of 
its children, as has been said, is the 
biggest business of the state and it is 
well the people should know the cost 
of the business. The studv of school 
expenditures will no doubt lead to 
the study of other classes of ex- 
nenditures such as roads, courts, local 
government, etc. 

“If the cost of maintaining the 
schools is estimated on a total nopt- 
lation per capita basis. it will he found 
that in the year 1912-13, thirty-six 
states snent more ner canita of pont- 
lation than did New Mexico. New 
Mexico spent $3.01 per canita while 
the average for the western division 
was $8.73, nearly three times that of 
New Mexico. fact the states 
snendine less than New Mexico on 
anv basis are usually those where 
high illiteracy percentages prevail.” 
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Educational Press Associa- 
tion of America 
President—John MacDonald, To- 
*peka, Kan. 
Vice-President—Henry G, Williams, 
Athens, O. 
Secretary—Julia Fried Walker, In- 
dianapolis. : 
Treasurer—S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee, 


is. 

Executive Committee—Howard A. 
Gass, Jefferson, Mo.; G. L. Towne, 
Lincoln, Neb.; H. D. Cullen, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


MEMBERS. 


American Education, Albany, N. Y.} 


American Journal of Education, Mil- 
waukee. 


American Primary Teacher, Boston, 
ass. 
American. School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee. 
Arkansas School Journal, Little 
Rock, Ar 
Aflantic Journal of Education, Rich- 


mond, Va. 
Canadian Teacher, Toronto. 
Colorado School Journal, Denver, 


olo. 
Educator-Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Educational Exchange, Birmingham, 


Ala. 
Florida School Exponent, Miami, Fla. 
Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, New 
York City. 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 
it Training Magazine, Peoria, 


Moderator-Topics, Lansing, Mich. 

Missouri School Journal, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Midland Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb. 

New Mexico Journal of Education, 
Santa Fe. 

North Carolina Education, Raleigh, 

Ohio Educational Monthly, Colum- 


bus. 
Ohio Teacher, Athens, Ohio. 
Oklahoma School Herald, Okla- 
homa City. 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Lan- 
caster. 
Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education, Boston, Mass. 
School and Home Education; Bloom- 
ington. Ill. 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Century, Oak Park, Tih 
ool Education, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
School Journal, New York, N. Y¥. 


School News, Taylorville, Ill. 
School Science and Mathematics, 
Chicago. 


Sierra Educational News, San Fran- 


cisco. 

Southern School Journal, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
Teachers’ Monograph, Brooklyn, 
Texas School Journal, Dallas, Texas. 
exas School Magazine, Dallas, 


exas. 
manera School Journal, Topeka, 


an. 
Western Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
Madison. 


Reports and Pamphlets 
“Catherine Goggin Memorial Num- 
ber.” Margaret A. Haley’s Bulle- 
tin, Vol. I, Nos. 9 to 13*inclusive. 

pages. Chicago, Ill. 

/-A School of Today.” The Newton, 
ass., Vocational School. By 
Morris Lombard. Reprint from 
© the National Magazine. 15 pages. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


EXAM PLES of January placing show that a recommendation agency must be as active 
in January as in September. At the Holidays the princips! of the high 
school at S>nenectady met here our candidasefor English work, then teaching in the Syr- 
acuse high schoo!, and on January 2! she began her work in Schenectady. On January lv the 
poems of schools of Greenwich, Connecticut, came to our office to meet Mis®—-——.a 
college woman with a year’s experience just finishing her ccmmercial training in the Central 
City Business College and engaged her for RY] the principal at Jordan tele- 
commercial! work at $900 to begin at onve On JANUA phoned asking us to recommend 
a teacher of Latin and English. We asked a Vassar graduate with 3 years’ experience to 
appiy in person and on January 24 she began work, On January 18 the superintendent at 
Schenectady asked us to recommend a kindergarten teacher to begin February 1, and on Jan- 
od | 28 wrote us that our candidate, a graduate of the Geneseo Norma! with one year at Al- 
fr University,had been appointed. Teachers free to —— work at any time PLACING 
during the year will do well to take advantageof our facilities for immediate ly 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y- 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. Yor tne reston This bockiee 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 $. Wabash Ave., Chicego, Il. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Ti Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Svenve 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


on introduces to 
les 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Fami 


an FOREIGN Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors and Gov- 
ernesses, department of instruction; recommends good Schools te parerts. Call op 
lished 1888. No charge to employers, 


add 
= Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
mone for registration. if you need a 


y teacher for any desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, $1 Union Square, New York. 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for separtment work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colleges in Penn- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing Secure itions paying $70 to $90 per month. For festher 


information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & ©CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


recommends teachers and has filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Bolsing 


B SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A pet pen agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials, 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hiil. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
61 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director ° . 120 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing. 
teachers in every part of the country, 
6 Beacon St. ° ‘ Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 


Long Distance Telephone. 


AGENCY 
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and his time to the world. 
The ballads, 


the part in the play. 


William Shakespeare 
Born April 23, 1564 
Died-April 23, 1616 

1916 


Shakespeare died three huedred years ago, but today the 
VICTOR brings back the long forgotten music of Shakespeare 


‘Airs’ and dances of the days of good 
Queen Bess live again for us through Victor Records, which 
have been made in anticipation of the Nation-wide observance 
of the tercentenary of the “‘Bard of Avon.” 

Nowhere else can you obtain the real old English country 
dances, gathered by Mr. Cecil Sharp, nor the songs from all 
the plays, carefully reproduced from the oldest authentic ver- 
sions, with suitable instrumentation and the proper voice for 


For Pageants, Festivals, Masques, any Play of Shakespeare, or A Shakespeare Day, you will 
find here abundant material for your needs. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


17623 Act IT, Scene Song: Under the Green- 
wood Tree. (Dr. Arne.) 


17717 


17623 


35235 


17165 


Dixon and Chorus 
Act ll, Scene 7. Song: Biow Blow, Thou 
Winter Wind. (R. J. S, Stevens.) 
Keinald Werrearath and Chorus 
Act IV, Scené 2. Somy: What Shall He 
Have Who Killed the Deer® 
(Bishop. ) Victor MaleeQuartet 
Act ¥, Scene 3. Song: It Was a Lover 
and His Lass. ( loriey.) 
Raymond Dixon and Harry Macdonough 
Act HI, Scene 1. RocHtation ; The Duke's 
Speech. Ben Greet 
Act It, Scene 7. Recitation: The Seven 
Ages of Man. « Frank Burbeck 


CYMBELINE 
Act If, Scene 3. Song: Hezk, Hark, the 
‘Task. (Schubert.) Evan Williams 


JULIUS CAESAR 


Act Scene 2. Antony's Address 
Frank Burbeck 


88421 Lovely Angel. 


88149 Ave Maria. 


When the Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- 


ment safe and 


cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 


secure 
danger, and the 


ROMEO AND JULIET 
Juliette’s Waltz Song. 


OTHELLO 
Cup. 
33466 Il, Othello’s Creed. 
87071 Now Forever Farewell. Enrico Caruso 
99075 We Swear by Heaven and Rarth. 


35279 Act IV. Desdemona’s Song—Oh, 
Willow, Willow. 


74217 Death of Othello. 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these new 
unequalled staff of Victor artists. 


17717 Act IV, Scene S. Traditional Songs of 2 
Ophelia. Olive Kline 
16912 Act Ill, Scene 1. Recitation: 
Frank Burbeck 
4713S Act Scene 2. Recitation: Hamlet on 
Friendship. Ben Greet 


KING HENRY THE EIGHTH 
16912 Act IH, Scene 2. Welscy’s Farewell to 
Cromwell. Frank Burbeck 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
17662 Act IV,Scene 1. Song: Take, O Take Those 
Lips Away, (Traditional.) Ray = Dixon 
64252 Song: Take, O Take Those Lips Awa 
(Bennett.) joha 


MERCHANT*OF VENICE 
17163. Act 1, Scene 3 Recitation: Shylock’s Rebuke. 

Frank Burbeck 

$5060 Act ITI, Scene 2. Song: Tell Me Where is 

Fancy Bret? (Stevenson. ) 

Lucy Marsh anc Reinald Werrenrath 

64194 Act IV, Scene}. Recitation: Mercy 
Elien Terry 


THE TEMPEST 


Tetrazzini 17724 Act I, Scene 2. Ariel's Songs: 
Farrar-Clement Come Unto These Yellow 


70102 Fairest Sun Arise. Lambert Murphy Sands. (Purcell.) 
$ Band Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus 
7866 Juliet’s Slum oun: 
17702 * Act I. Scene 2. Full Fathom 
Victor Concert Orchestra ive. (R. Johns’ on.) 


Reinald Werrenrath 
17702 fe Act V, Scene 2. Where the 
Bee Sucks. (R. Johnson.) 
Werrenrath 
POEMS AND SONNETS 
#8073 Lo, Here the Gentle Lark. 


wale Amato 
Titta Rufio 


Caruso-Ruffo 


Olive Kline (Bishop. ) Nellie Melba 
Melba 64267 Lo, Here the Gentle Lark. 
( Bishop.) Alma Gluck 


Educational’ Department 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 


38270 


17724 


Overture. (Nicolai.) 
Symphony Orchestra of London 
Song: “‘Greensleeves’’ (very old). 
Raymond Dixoa 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


17702 


Act Il, Scene 3. Song: Sigh No More, 
Ladies. (Stevens. Raymond Dixon 
Act Il, Scene 3. Recitation: Benedick’s 
ca Ota W Ben Greet 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


31159 


55048 
35238 


55060 


17209 


Overture, (Mendelssohn.) 
Victor Concert Orchestra 
Wedding March. (Mendelssohn.) 
Pryor’s Band 
Wedding March. Victor Herbert's Orchestra 
Selection of Principal Airs. 


(Mendelssohn. Pryor's Band 
Act Il, Scene 3. Song: Ye Spotted Snakes. 
(Mendelssohn. ) Victor Women's Chorus 


Duet: | Know a Bank. (Horn.) 
Mrs. Wheeler ani! Miss Dunlao 
Trio; Over Hill, Over Dale. 
Mrs. Wheeler, Misses Dunlap and Baker 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


17662 Act Il, Scene 3. Clown’s Song: Ob, Mistress 


Mine. CW. Byrd.) 


Raynond Dixon 


»-DANCES 
17801 rw Ye Mariners. Victor Band 
17846} al Morris. Victor. 
Flamer agh Sword Victor Bad 
May Pols Dance. Blut King vice 


17168 Country Dance: Pop Goes the Weasel. Victor Band 


17086 orris Dance. 
17329 Ribbon Dance. 
17328 Shepherd's Hey. . 


Victor Band 
Victor Band 
Victor Band 


and beautiful records by oUF 


For full information, write 


Victor Talking Machine Co. © 


Camden, N. J. 


July 
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